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PREFACE- 



' I "^HE following Poems and Effays 
•*^ were written to relieve the tedi- 
ous hours of pain and ficknefs. The 
Reader who feeks for amufement only, 
may poffibly receive no gratification 
from the perufal of them; but for fuch 
readers they are not intended. 



To the humble and pious Chriftian> 
who feels the preffure of diftrefs, and 
ikeks in Religion for that fupport and 
confolation which nothing elfe can bc- 

ftow; 



[ vi ] 

ftowj to him is prefented an example 
of patience and refignation which no 
fufFcrings could conquer. 

He will not find in the following 
pages the pride of Stoicifm, or the cold 
precepts of unfeeling profperity. The 
Author of thefe Effays felt, with the 
keeneft fenfibility, the uncommon mis- 
fortune which condemned her for ten 
years, in the prime of life, to conftantly 
increafing fufferings ; but fhe found, in 
the principles which are here laid down, 
fuch motives of confolation as rendered 
her fuperior to all the forrows of life, 
and to the lingering tortu res of a moft 

painful death. 

They 



[ vii ] 

They who were prefent at that awful 
fcene, can need no other evidence in 
fupport of a truth which the reader will 
find often repeated in thefe Eflays, viz* 
that " though Religion cannot prevent 
** loffes and difappointments, pains and 
forrows; yet in the midft of them all, 
and when every earthly pleafure fails, 
** it commands, it inftrufts, it enables 
**J us to be happy. 
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JC RIEND to the wretch whofe bofom knows no joy I 
Parent of blifs beyond .the reach of fate ! ^ 
Celeftial Hol>£ ! thou gift divine. 
Sweet balm of grief ! O ftill be mine. 
When paids tcM'ment, and cares annoy, 
Thou only canil their force abate, 
And gild the gloom whi^h fliades this mortal date. 
Though oft thy joys are falfe and vain, 
Tbou^ aniiQu$ ddubts attend thy train, 
VoL.L B' 



ODE TO HOPE. 
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Though di&pp<»ntmeiit mock tfa^ car^ 
And point the way to fell defpair, 
Yet ftiU my feoet foul (hatt own thy pow'r 
In forrow's btttereft pang, in pleafure*s gayeft hour. 
For from the date of JR^eafon's ^>^th 
That wond'rous pow'r was given. 
To foftcn every grief ofi earth. 
To raife the foul from thoughtlefs mirth^ 
And wing its flight to heaven. 
Nor pain nor pleafure can its force deSixoy^ 
In every varied fcene it paints to future joy. 

II. 
Fancy, wave thy airy pinions, 

Bid the foft ideas rif^ 
Sprec^d o*er dS, thy wide dominions 

Vernal fweets and doudtoftjtkiec* 
And la! on yonder verdant pUo, ' 

A lovely Youthful Tn^in app«ir, 
Their gentle hearts have fek no pain, 

Their guiltle& bofoms know no feair: 



r 



* 



In eufi -gay icehe fodte new delight they find, ' 
, Yet fancy gayer prbf^jeas ftill behind/ 
Where are' the fbft dielufidns fled? 
Muft wlfdorti^ tfeacih the foul to mourn? 
Return, yc'dayis of Jgrtoraiice, return: 
Before my eyeiJ^your ftiry vifions fpread! 
Afes? thofe vifidns charm no more^ 
The^pleafing dream of youth is o'er; 
Far otherthbughts muft now the foul employ. 
It glows with other hope^; it pants for other Joy* 

III/ 
Tiic trumptet founds to War : 

» 

Loud fll(QfUt$ re-echo ftoiii the ttiountain's fide, 
The din of battle thiinderi' from'a^. 
The foaming torrent rolls a crimfon tide; 
The^'TrtSuthful W^rrlor*s bread with ardour glows, 
Iii thbbght he triumphs o'er ten thoufand foes: 
Eiiitd with hope'he rufhe^ on, 

Thc^itTe feemSalrekdy woh, 

# . • - 
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4 ODE TO HOPE. 

The vanquifli'd hofts before him Sjf,- 
His heart exults in fancied vi£lory, , ., 
Nor heeds the flying (haft, nor thinks of danger nigh 

Methinks I fee him now— 
Fall'n bis creft— his, ^ory gone— 
The opening laurel faded on his brow: — . , . 
Silent the trump of his afpiring fame!- 
No future age (hall hear his name,, ' 
But darknefs fpread around her fable gloom^ 
And deep oblivion reft upon his tomb. . 

IV, 
Through feas unknown^ to diftant lands^ 

In queft of gain the bold Adventurer goes« .., 
Fearlefs roves o'er Afric's fands, ? . 
India's heats, or Zembla's fnows: v < 

Each rifing day his dangerous toil renews; • 
But toils and dangers check bis CQurfe in vain : 
Cheer'd by Hope, he ftill purfues 
Fancy'd good through resd pain. 
Still in thought enjoys the priz^ 



ODE TO HOPE. I 

And future happy, days in long fucceflion rife : 

Yet all his blifs a. moment may deftroy, 
Fnil ^re his hrjghteft hopes, uncertain all his jpy, 

.■ ■■' Hark I the; fpti^f ly voice of Pleafure 
: .; jCalls: to; yonder rofy bowV, 
'. There Ihefcatter&iall her treafure, 
There everts her magic powen 
Ljften to the pleaiing call, 
FollcfW, Mortals, follow all; 
Lead the dance, and fpread the feaft. 
Crown with i;pfes eyery gueft : 
Now the fprightly minihrels found, 
Pleafpre's voice is heard around, 
And Pleafure's fprightly voice the hills and dales refbund. 

Whence rofe that fecret figh ? — 
What fudden gloom o'erclouds thy cheerful brow ? 
Say, does not every pleafure wait thee now^ 
That e'er could charm the ear, or court the eye ?— 
In vain does Nature lavifliall her ftore; 

B3 



ODE TO. HOPE. 

P^ns torment, or cares annoy : 
Then (hall cv'ry guiltl^fs pleafu|:e 

Smile with charm$ unknown before, 
Hope, fecure in real trea(ure, 

Mourn her hlaft^d joys no more : 
Then through each revolving year— 
Though earthly glories fade away, 
Though youth, and ftrength, and life itfelf, decay- 
Yet ftill more bright the prpfpe^ (hall appear $ 
Happier fiill the lateft. day, 
Brighteft far the parting ray. 
O'er life's laft fcene cele(lial beams (hall (hin^ . 
, 'TUl dwth at length (^^11 bur(l the chain, 
While fongs of ^uoiph found on high; 






Then (hall Hope, her power rc(ign, 

• ' lit '■ ! " ' ^ ' . ; ■ ■ ' ! 1 i » '•' • I • 

Loft in endlefs extacy, 



*'■ -''/i • .; •" • .'';'; 



And never-fading joy in Heaven's full glories reign. 




* ■ « 




ON THE 



DEATH 



o r 



Mr. G a R R i C K. 



J. HE lad fad rites were done — ^the facred ground 
Was closed — and Garrici's duft to duft retum'dj 
In life, in death, with general honours crown'd, 
A nation own'd his worth — applauded — mourn'd. 

For who, like him, could every fenfe controul. 
To Shakefpeare*s felf new charms, new force, impart; 

Bid unknown horrors (hake the firmeft foul. 
And unknown feelings melt the hardeft heart ? 



i6 ON THE DEATH OF 

Oft when his eye, with more than magic pow'r, 
Gave life to thoughts which words could ne'er reveal. 

The voice of praife kwhilb was'hi^ no more. 
All ga:&'d in filefKe, and could only feel,^ 

Each thought fufpended^n ^ general paufe, 
AH ihar'd his paffions, and forgot their owa«-^ 

'Till rous'd at length, in thunders of applaufe^ 
Th' accordant di£btes of each heart were known. 



I ' '- 



O loft for ever to our wond'ring view !— 
Yet faithful memory (hall prefcrve thy name; 

E'en diftant times thy honours (hall renew, 

And Garrick ftill (hall (hare his Shaifjpeare'sjhwit. 

Thus rhufing, through the lonely aile I ftray'd, 
Recall'd the wonders of his matchlefs pow'rs, 

And many a former fcene in thought furvey'd, 
While all unheeded pafs'd the (ilent hours. 



Mk. garrick* m 

tWillv tnounrfal awe I trod the fecred fltmes, 
Wherc^ kings and fecroes flcep in Jong repofe, 

And trophies, inou!d*ring oV the warriorV bones, 
Prodftim how #aU ithe life which femehcllows. 



NowTank the laftftint beamof ckrfingday, 
: ' iEaftb fonn^ was 16ft, and bidh'd was ev'iy founds 
'A9i*sdl'Was.filent as the Aeeping day, 
And4arknef$ fpiread her faMeveftl aPOHnd. 

At once, methought, a more tlian midnij^ gloom 
With desktblike horror chill'd my throbbing brea(^ 

When lo ! a voice, deep murmuring (from the too^ 
Thefe awful accents on my foul impreft:-^ 

*^ Vain are the glories of a nation's praife ; 

"The boaft of wit, the pride of genius, vain : 
^^ A loi^, long night fucceeds the tranfient blaze^ 

^' Where darknefs, folitude, and filence, reign. 



^ ON THE DEATH OF 

<« The (houts of lopd apph^fip wjiidr thpp/an^^igay^ 
^< On m^ nor pifide, nor p^^a|ur^ now beftpw ; 

^ Like the chifi blaft ^h.at,nmf7p^riS 9*pr my g^vie, 
" They pafs away--nor regch ^tUfBjdqft be)ow^; . 

^ One virtuous deed, tq all:^I^^;yB|orId un^nowP) . 

" Outweighs tl*q highcftWifs .wfiicfe tbfife.oanjgive, 
^ Can cheer the foi4 when yputb and ftrength arp.flown, 

^ In ficknefe; tpiunph^ ap4 i^ 4^9th funrive. f 



^ What though to fhe^ in life's^ remot^ft ipherc^ > 
" Ncm: nature's gjfts, nor fortune's, are confign'd, 

" Let ta-jghteftprofpeas to thy foul appear, 
^' And hopes imoiortal elevate thy mind. 

" The fculptur'd marble (hall diflulve in duft, 

^^ And fame, and wealth, and honours, pafs away : 

" Not fuch the triumphs of the good and juft, ' 
" Not fuch the glories of eternal day. 



Mr. GARRICK. J 

" Thefe, thefe fhall live, when ages are no more, 
" With never-feding luftre ftill Ihall (hine:^— 

"■ Go then, to Heaven devote thy ulmoft pow'r, 
" And know — whoe'er thou art — the prize is thine." 




BALLAD. 



(Hd« little PoenHMi-OGca^iied hy tliB fbUMnug ft^M^^A paft.bof 
WIS appxehended CfK fiifpkiQ^ of flc^^PgA^-^'-i^^'^. Cvo|» ^ letter^ 
fvfaich die author, at tlie requeft of a friend, had coayoyed to the 
poft-office« This circumftance obliged her to :^pear as t^ eridence 
^galnft the unfortunate young man, where fbe was witiiefs to the 
dlfiiefiof his and MMtV wh^wm waltise^t ihi^AfVof tJ^HaU^ 
to learn the event of a trial which was to decide oo thcL life of an 
wily fbn« The innocenoe of his intentions appearing tery ei4den^ the 
youth was a^oitted^] 



.^ Nor feek t[ie fatal place, 
^^ Where thQUghtk^ crouds expe^^ng^ftand 
" To fee thy. ckild's dilgraca. 



i6 , A BALLADf. 

'* Mcthinks I fee the judges fct, 
" The council all attend, 

** And Jemmy trembling at the bar, 
" Bereft of every friend. 

" How fliall a mother's eye fuftain 
« The dreadful fight to fee !— 

^* Return, return, my haplefs fpoufe, 
** And leave the talk to me," 



* Perfuade me not, my faithful lov^ 

* Perfuade me not to go, 

* But let me fee my Jemmy's facc^ 

^ And (hare in all his woe. 



* ni kneel before his judge's feet, 

^ And prayers and tears employ—^ 

* For pity take my wretched lifc^ 

^ But fpare my darling boy. 



V 



(A AALLAp. y7 

*My heartfelt^i7K)w^%w, 

* Svace^^ur^i^hejjfi^deftjt^^art 5j»ill melt 

* To fee a mot]^r'fj^oe. 

« jfow. <m I, w«rcl»,W!, infant y,?3rs, 

* ThrctVgh ft>p4,/aff?(3io|^ blind, 

* An4,bop'4 th«,cs^/pi;^ of.ipy ,?ge 

' Oft when,h$iQip'5i^^f }^u^hfql train, 

« And rov'd jhg.wpgd^ among, 
« FuU in^ny *,Bi!0^f4l, loo|c l^ignt, 

* And thougl}^,hf,ft?i^,tQp Ipng. 

* -^ Vibe^ %t J?»)6t||i^I faj(?.;ny boy 

* Come }jq\mding,9'ejr„the:plain, 

*Ttef<»«Wqfteft'iie^*<"fn) 
Vol. I. C 



iS A B A L L A D. 

< How have I gaz'd with fond delight, 

' His harmlefs joy to fee, 
^ As home he brought a load of flow'rs, 

* And chofe the beft for me. 



* Why would'ft thou fcek the noify town, 
' Where fraud and cunning dwell ?-^ 

^ Alas ! the heart that knows no guile 
^ Should choofe the humble cell. 



' So might I ftill with eager joy 

* Expeft my child's return ; 

* And not, as now, his haplefs fate 
' In bitter forrow mourn. 

' Laft night when all was dark and (till, 

I 

(' O wond'rous tale to tell !) 
^ I heard a mournful folemn found*-^ 

* Methought 'twas Jemmy's biellt 



A BALLAD. 

^ And oft amidft the dreary gloom 
^ I heard a difmal groan—- 

* And oft I felt a day-cold hand, 

* Which fondly prefs'd my own. 

* Anon I heard the found confus'd 

* Of all the ruftic train, 

'And Jemmy's fainting, trembling voice 
' For pity begg'd in vain. 

' Methought I faw the fatal cord, 
*I faw him dragg'd along — 

* I faw him feiz'd' She could no more. 

For anguifli ftopp'd her tongue. 

Her faithful partner gently ftroye 

Her finking heart to cheer. 
Yet while his lips of comfort fpokc, 

He could not hide a tear. 

C 2 
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But now the voice of joy or woe 

To her alike was vain; 
Her thought dill dwelt on Jemmy's fate^ 

Her lips on Jemmy's name. 



I* f • • \ 9 



Thus on the mournful pair advanc d. 
And reached the fatal place, 



»|,r .» ^ ^ ^ 



Where thoughtlefs crouds were gather'd round 
To fee their child's difgrace :• 



■Ni 



Such crouds as run with idle gaze 
Alike to every fliew^ 

* ■ • 

Nor heed a wretched father's tears^ 
Nor feel a mother's woe. 



Sudden (he flopp'd — ^for now in view 

The crouded hall appear'd — 
Chill horror feiz'd her ftiifen'd firamej 



• ■ * • . 

Her voice no more was he»rd. 
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She could not move,, (he could not weep, 
Her hands were clafp'd on high ; 

And all her foul in eager gaze 
beem d ftarting from her eye. 
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For her the hufband trembled now 

With tender anxious fear; 
**OLucy! turn and fpeak to me :'* 

But Lucy could not hear. 

Still fix'd, flie flood in filent woe, 

Still gazing on the door; 
When lo ! a murmur through the croud 

Proclaim'd the trial o'er. 

At once the blood forfook her cheek, 

Her feeble fpirits fled; 
When Jemmy flew into her arms, 

And raised her drooping head. 

C3 
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Tbe well-lchowD vtuoe ncall'd bcr Ibol, 
She clafp'd him to her bread :>■— 

O joy too vaft for wordt to telll 
Let Fancy paint the reft. 




SUBJECT 



O V E. 



For the VASE at BATH-EASTON VILLA. 



W ITH bow unftning, and arrows broke, 
Young Cupid to his mother ran, 

And tears faft flowing as he fpoke, 
He thus his fad complaint began :— — 

^ Ah ! where is now that boafted powV 
** Which kings and heroes once confefe'd ? 

** I try my arrows o*er and o'er, 
^ But find they cannot reach the breaft. 
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24- LOVE. 

" I feck the rooms, the play, the rail, 

" Where Beauty fpreads her brighteft charms ; 

** But loft in crowds my arrows foil, 
^' And Pleafure flights my feeble arms, 

** Yet real pleafure is not there, 
^ A phantom ftill deludes their aim; 

^* In DifTipation's cardefs air 

** They feek her charms, but feek in vain. 



'' Here Pride eflays my darts to throw, - 
" But from her hand they ne'er can harm; 

" For ftill ftie turns afide the blow;* 
^ Not Beauty's felf with Pride caxr charm^ 

*' Coquetry here with roving eyes 
^' Q^ick darts a thoufand arrows round ; 

" She thinks to conquer by furprize— « 
*' B^t ah ! thofc arrows never wound* 
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LOVE.. C5 

^< Here CunililDg:4)oafttto guide thi& coude. 

^' With caatbns aim andily .defign; 
^^ But flill iha^becks their ^native forco-*^ 

^ TcnAtd^bf^ikr/hboBids th^^dropfrom mine. 

^< Here Affefiatbn taints: the SltuM^ 
^^ Wldch'^fe had darted JD.ove aioandi 

^ The charms of Artcsmn^erbcguik : 
^'But where (haJI'Nature'$ cUarms befoundf 



^ While thefe thmr various arts effiy^ 
^^ And vainty ftrive to gain the heart, 

'^ Good-Senfe difdbinful turns away^ 
^ And Reafon Iboms my pointleTs dart. 

^< Yet they tor Love were oocraUy'd^ 
"For Love could ev*ry joy difpenfe; 

^' Sweet Pleafure fmil'd by Virtue's fide, 
^ And Love was pair'd with Innocence," 



a6 LOVE. 

Fair Venui dafp'd her darlit^ chUd, 
And gently footb'd his aiixious breaft; 

^ Refume thy darts/ (he faid, and finil'd, 
^ Thy wrongs (hall quickly be redrefs'd. 

< With artlefs bliifli and gentle mien, 
< With, charms unknowing pride or care, 

* With all the gmces in her train, 
*My lovely ♦Anna (hall appear. 

'Go then, inyboy, to earth. again, 
'Once rooi:* a(l]ume defpotic pow'r > 

' For Modefty with her (hall feign, 
' And Senfe and Reafon (hall adore. 



* Mi6 Anne M««— li^ now Mrs* 
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To MISS 



THEN TWO YEARS OLD. 



OWEET bloflbm, opening to the beams of day! 

Dear obje£l of affecHon's tender care ! 
For whom (he gently fmooths the painful way, 
Infpires the anxious wilh, the ardent pray'r! 

How pleaiing in thy infant mind to trace 
The dawn of reafon's force, of fancy's fire, 

The foft impreflion of each future grace. 
And all a parent's warmeft hopes defire. 
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How fweet th^t foule, unknown to ev'ry art, 
Infpir'd by innpcence^ and pea^e, and joy ! 

How pure the tranfports of thy guiltlefs heart, 
Which yet no fears alarm, no cares annoy ! 

No airy phantoms of uncertain woe^ 
The bleffings of the prcfent hour allay; 

No empty, hope? ^fWK^^iePf^M^^y{% ' 
Then leave the foul to real grief a prey. 

Some new delight in every.fcene «)pears; 
Yet foft affcdion heaves a fecret figh, 

t 

And fends an anxious look to diftant years. 

While thofe dear fmilcs with tqndejr love I view. 
And 9'^r thj^ ipf^,?t charing enraptured bend, 

Does my fond hope a real good purfue ? 
And do thfifs ?r«{5^pi\)race ^ fii^ure friend? 
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Should heaven' to iti^ a'fengthen'dHate afflgn, 
Wifi eW thai Ibvfe thy geritlfefekrt engage 

With fnehdfliip's pureft'flaVne to arifwermine, 
Anrfcliarrh the langiior* of defcliMng'^ge ? 

Yet not for ine thefe ardent wiQles Hfej 
Beyond the Iirfiits of m^'fleeting*yiilrs, 

For thee, dear babe, my prayer^ afcend the fkies, 
Ah3 pieaiSn^ hope my'ahxidiis bbfom cheers. 

May innocence ftill ^ard thy artlefs youth, 
' 'lEre'vice and folly's ittiaTes thy breaft alarm. 
While fweetnefs, modefty, and fpotlefs truth, 
"Beam froni thy foul, and brighten ev'ry c?harm! 



» i 



May Heaven to thee its chbiceft gifts' Impart, 

**Bey6nd what wealth feeftdws, or pridir puriucs 5 
Witfe ev'iy viitu^'anfhiate thy heart, 
"Andf hife thy "efFdrts to thfe'ribbieft views. 



30 TO MISS 

In tranfport wrapt may each fond parent fee 
Thro' rifing years thofe virtues fiill improve^ 

While every tender care now felt for thee, 
Thy heart' repays with never-ceafing love. 

When pleafure fmiles, and (Irews thy path with flow'rs, 
And youthful fancy doubles every joy. 

May brighter hopes attend thy gayeft hours, 
And point to blifs which time can ne'er deftroy ! 

And when the pangs of woe thy bread muft tear, 
Wh^n pleafure fades, and fancy charms no more. 

Still may thofe hopes the gloomy profpeft cheer, 
Unmov'd by grief, unchang'd by fortune's pow'r. 

May love, efteem, and friend ihip, crown thy days. 
With joys to guilt unknown, from doubt fecure. 

While heavenly truth infpires the voice of praife, 
And bids that praife beyond the world endure! 



THEN TWO YEARS OLD. 

Through life to virtue's fecred di^tes true, 
Be Aich thy joys as angeb muft approve. 

Such as may lead to raptures ever new, 
To endlefs peace, and purcft blifs above. 




O U I S A. 



T A L E. 



KJ lend your wings, ye fav'ring gales, 
" And gently wavfs the fea, 
^ And fwell my hufband's fpreading fails, 
*' And waft him home to me ! 



r r 



^His toils and dangers all are pad, . 

" And, bicft with fortune's ftorc, 
^Frojxi diftant climes h^ comes at lad 

" To view his native (hore. 
Vol. I. D 
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LOUISA. 



*< And with him comes the faithful youth, 
*• Who gain'd my daughter's love j 

•*Whofe virtue, conftancy, and truth, 
" The coldeft heart mightr move. i 

^ May all the graces wait around, 
** And heighten all her d^arms ! — ;•!- 

^ He comes, with* wealth and glory crown'd, 
** To my Louisa's arms. 



/ 

^ 



^ Now Fancy flies to diftant days, 
" And views the lovely pair, 

^ And hears the voice of general praiic 

• .->-• t ■ 

^^ Their matchlefs worth declare. 



i* 



'itv 



^^ How (hall thy mother's ^eaft expand 

** With joys unknown before^ 
^ When thouiands blefs the bounteous hand 

^ That gave thee wealth and pow'ir f 



-> 
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<^Do I not fee s diOadkt M 

" 0*cr yonder wavftf* ippiar?-^ 
^ Our ardent v6m^ stt I(m^{tf&^Q>* 

<< My heart prochto^ the^ tVt»r 



« With us in eVDH^^jioy l« rhare^' 
** Our much Jov'd heroes <*d!fl«*JU' 

^ Propitious Hea^^ t^ O h^ dUT f lOy^ 
<< And guide then>llfftfy'ft(iiMt^ 



* Propitious Heay9if^d^Ii»!r (mr[^/^|i!' 

Louisa trembling efj^if) 
For ah ! the chi}M«i(6 mrd btr hah^^ 

The rifing cloud (he f^^Jd; 

Near and mort tm^ l(ie tempeft dveWf 
The douds obfcur^thir iky>y 

The winds ilfiim^ribrtnittr^tiiitf blew^y 
The waves were tflttftt^.OhHighJ: 

D 2 
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LOUISA. 

And now they dalh agsunft the ihor^ 

And (hake the folid ground ; 
The thunder rolls, the torrents roar^ 

The lightnings flalh around,— 

Ah! who can paint Lovisa's fiar* 
Her agonies, impart?— 

The flirieks of death al&U her «, 
And horror chills her heart.: 

At length, tbc raging tcmpeft p*«r. 

She view'd the fatal coaft j : / i 

A wreck appeared upon the Ihorc— ! 

She funk— in terror loft, 

"My life! my joy! my only lore!** 

A voice at diftancc cries :-^ 
That voice her inmoft foul could move^ 

She ftarts with wild fuiprifc. 



LOUISA. 

Now o'er the beach with eager hafte 

She fees her He nr y fly : 
No more (he feds her terrors paft : 

*Twas blifs — 'twias extafcy. 

Her aged father to6 appears, 
He prefs'd her to his heart ; 

But, as he prefs'd, his ffareaming tears 
Some fecret grief impart* 

His much-lov'd wife m tranfport flics, 

In al J their joy to (hare; 
Yet views her lord with anxious eyes. 

And feels a tender fear. 

The fond embrace he oft renews, 
And oft, with grief opprefs'd. 

The fetal wreck again he views, 
And fmitcs his trembling breaft* 

D3 
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** Of my once boaft^ itor^i / 
<^ For all the &\iit f3f,^o^ j^j^^ 
^^ Is funk — to rUe np 9^ip# 

^ Yet fliould this hxp^ rjCr^r j^oim A ^$1^ 

"For all my fh^eff flife: 
" Did forrpw (eize pa flip;|jpq?j 

** My woes I well couW J)Wj:; 

" But ah I .&r tb^ xpy b^art m^ griwfi, 
" For thee I priz'd ipy g^ :«»* 

" And did I then my ctiild .c^eivp 
** With hopes believ'd in v^? 

(< Still to our humb^ hp];n^;cpi;i^'^j 

" Mud rural 1;^^ i^n^lpy 
V A nymph to (Wpe jn 9(mfti»4f^'^% 

^ And brig^t^ jev'ry jpyj. 



LOUISA. ^9 

^ In thought, iay pleafing.hq»e infpir'd^ 

*^ I faw my child appciir, 
<' By all belov'd, by aU ^dmir'd, 

« The faireft of ihe Ak 



^I faw burras^l tupamp and Aate^ 

^^ And, rich'in fintune's (lore, 
<^ I heard the prsrifes <tf the great, 

"The bleflings of the poor. 

" With fond de%ht my bofom glow'd, 

" By foothkig fancy kd^ 
^^ And Heaven the mih'd fiicoels beftow'd :• 

"But ah! the dream 18 fled. 



^' And thou, dear partner of each care^ 

"This anxious heart has known; 
" Thou too, with me, haft felt thy fiiare 
Of hope$-««-for erer gme. 
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^ Thy thoughts, like mine, in time to eomc^ 

** A fccnc of blifs enjoy'd, 
<^ Till one fad moment's fatal doom 

" The airy good deftroy'd. 

^' And thou with me our lois muft mourn, 
" Thy tears with mine defcend -, 

*^ And thus, ala(s ! my wi(h'd return 
**Our tranfient joy muft end." 

While thus with agonizing fighs 

They view'd the fatal place, 
Louisa's mild, yet fted&ft eyes 

Were fix'd on Henry's face. 



By her own heart, his heart (he knew, 
She read his virtues there: 

Ah ! bleft indeed the chofen few 
Who thus each thought can (hare ! 
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Serene and firm their joys ihall prov^ 

And every change endure. 
No mesji fufpicion taint their love^ 

In juft efteem iecure. 

And now her foul with traniport glows, 

And animates each grace, 
A fmiie, beyond what pleafure knows, 

Adorns her lovely face. 

* And is it thus, my friends/ Hie cry'd, 

* When every ftorm is paft, 

< When all our fears at once fubfide, 

* Thus do we meet at laft? 



^ O lift with me your hearts to Heaven 

^ In drains of ardent praife, 
* With tranfport own the bleffings giv'n, 

* To crown our future days. 
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^ How oftiBjrr^enKnt pa^is axak, 
^ While terrors QwdLmfJanl^ 

^To Him \^ icoiiM the itMm cpcnpoAi 
^ And winds and wavcSiOoatiPeisl I 



' My p^ytfni am fanrd-Mtijr finrsare gone» 

^ My much- lov'd fiM^ds i fee^ 
^I feel a joy till now iinknowny<r- 

* And can ye grieve.for raeJ 

^ Content I &ax^d ^ huimhlcf^te^ 

* Nor wifli'd ia oODrts to; Mm j •^ 

^ The airy dream which pleasM of late 

* With joy I now refign, 

< What though no icenes of gay delight 

^ Amufe each idle guefl^ 
* Nor coitiy Iqjcuiies invite 

^ To (hare the ipteidid feaft f 



^ 
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< Yet PCfiQS ^^ ;i{uiQp^i$e foaU foiik, 

^ And purer joys .aSbFf)> 

< And Love, f^oviflP 6am doubt or guUe, 

* Shall blefs our ^QioUe board. 

< What thoMfrh 1!$ bcmft nor wealth, nor ppwV, 

^ Each forrow to fdkve» 
^ A little, firoai.Qur little ftooc^ 

* The poor (hall yet ceGeive; 

^ And words of .peaice Ihall foothe the woe 

* Which richQ5:Cpuld not heal, 
* And fweet ^mevolence beOow 

< An aid which all muft f^eL ) 



* Beyond the rc^h pf fortune^s pow'r, 
* Her gentle force extend?, 

^ She cheers :)ffli^Qn!$,ddriceft,hQttr, 
^ And joy h$x Aeps attends. 
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^ Though here to naxTow bounds confin'd, 

* Ordain'd to lowly views, 

^ For ever free, the virtuous mind 

* Her glorious path purfues; 

^ In profp'rous ftate, o'er all fhe (how'rs 

* The various bleilings given; 

* In humble life, exerts her pow'rs, 

* And trufls the reft to Heav'n. 

* The lofty dwellings of the great 

* Full many a wretch contain, 

' Who feels the cares of pomp and ftate, 

* But feeks their joys in vain : 

' Yet ftarting from his fhort repofe, 
' Alarm'd at ev'ry blaft, 

* With anxious fear he dreads to lofc 

* That good he ne'er could taftc. 
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< And oft beneath the filent (hade 

* A noble heart remains^ 

' Where Heaven's bright image ;is difplay'd, 

* And ev'ry virtue reigns. 

* Sweet peace jindjc^ that heart fhall find, 

■ 

* Unmov'd by grief or pain : 

* Be fuch the lot to us affign'dy . 

* And fortune'a frowns are yain,- 



* O ye, who tau^t me firft to know 

* Bright Virtue's fgcred flame^ 

* To whom far inpre than life I owe, 

* Who morq tjaan daty claim j 

*Ah! let me dry each tender tear, 

* And ev'ry. doubt deftroy, 

^ Difpel at once each anxious fear, 

* And call you back to joy. 



46 LOUISA. 



* And thou, my HbhrVF ddsfttr 1 

* Than fortune's richdt prid^ 

« I know thy heart— -^nd thou <m(i dart? 

* Her trcafurcs to defpiie : 

* A purer blife that Imn (hatt pwnre, 

' From care and {btP6vf fi^, 

* Content with innocence a^d love,- 

' With poverty ahtf totL' 



In tranfport lofl^ alid fhMNl fit^ifr^n, 

The happy paretitsf fiiMl'di 
And blufhing'd^^d'tliefidllifg tltti¥ 

And clafp'd theit'itttfteftyfsicHildi. 

Her Henry, fijTdiif^flft ^WB^^ 

Beheld his lovely bride': 
« O Heav'nl acoqpt my hmaVk pr^fy^^ 

At length entranc'd K9 ei^dw 
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^ To all m/ ftocasianil daigevsifaft^ 

<' If joys like tixc&s>riicfd09a^ ' ' 

^' And I am rich indco& ! 



<^ Then rife^ ye n^^.teotpeflbffXJft) i 
<< And fortune? jtgifti ddhoyi^: '^ ^ 

^^ Thy HENBTH^^RSitiibikdUirfbpritte^' • 
« He feels the puiM jMjjr/ ' 

'< Extatic Wk Usfhakt l^^tfAii '•' • 

^ From care-«>it) f w^a w6b c ^ - - ' ^ > 
'' WhUe UefrivttHilnm^eineflml^'LptSi' 

"< With boundIeft:«PC|iMi^ihv||ito. 

<< Swot* Hii^^)£er«iie«f monk ftttl) ft^ 

** Her foul-cnliv'pwg iiayy 
<< Celeftial Peacc^l^fwtnekd} : 

^ Shall cheer ^obdbfin^da^ ' 



LOUIS A. 

^ Far from ambition's train removed, 

<< And pleafure's ^d^ throngs 
<< Our blamelefs hours, by Heaven approved, 

^< Shall gently glide along*. 

*< O may I catdi that fiicrcd fire : 

^ Which animates thy bireaft; 
^< Like thee to nobleft hd^ts.afpire, 

« Like thee be truly blcft J 

^ Thus ihall the pleafinjg charm iof love 
^' Bright virtue'^ fbroe increafo-*^ 

" Thus every chan^og fccne fliaU provt 
" The rojad tpl^ifiing peac^ !: : 

<' And thus, thro^ life, ouc hearU ihall know 
" A more than mprtal jpyv* > 

" Beyond what fortune caaixftowi^:- 
^^ Or time, or4]eath, deftroy/' 
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ENVY, A Fragment. 

Argument. 

ENVYy hif ckara8er\ her d'wettini^ near the road that leads 
to the Temple of Virtue. A fruit tree gives /helter and re- 
frejhmeut to travellers \ flu tears all the buds to prevent if, 
&c* A lamb takes flulter from the fno<w in her hut \ Jhe 
tears down the roof that it may not proteB him, and leaves 

m 

it fo that none may ever find Jhelter there* Dijlurbs all 

travellers* Schemes laid to defeat her. Nothing ivill do 

but the flueld of Tkvth, ivhich isfo bright that none dare 

carry it, beeaufe they cannot themf elves fiand it* At lafi 

Innocence^ attended by Modesty^ undertakes it. Envy 

attacks them with fury, and throws a dart, njohich, infteadof 

hurting, only fir ikes off the veil ivhich hid the face of Mo- 

/ DESTYy and makes all the ivorld admire her. Envy blu/hes 

for the firft time* Ihsocehcz holds up the fliield. Envy// 

dazzled, and becomes almoft blind; flie flies from them, and 

wanders about the tvorld, trying to hurt every body, but 

being too blind to direS her darts, though they fometimes do 

harm,yet they always recoil upon herfelf, and give her thi 

feverefl wounds* 

Vol. I. E 
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FRAGMENT. 



I. 

\ £ pleafing dreams of heavenly Poefy, 
Which oft have footh'd my throbbing heart to reft, 
And in foft drains of fweeteft minftrelfy 
Have luird the tumults of this anxious breaft. 
Or charm'd my foul with pleafures unpoftefs'd : 
How fweet with you to wander all the day 
In airy fcenes, by Fancy's pencil drefs'd, 
To trace the windings of her devious way, 
To fed her ma^c force, and own her boundlefs fway. 

E 2 
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II. 

See at her call the awful forms arife 
Of ancient heroes, moulder'd in the tomb; 
Again Vice trembles through her deep difguifo^. 
And Virtue triumphs in a dungeon's gloom, 
Or fmiles undaunted at a tyrant's doom. 

Again (he waves on high her magic wand 

The faded glories rife of Greece and Rome, 

The heavenly Mufes lead a tuneful band, 

And freedom's fearlefs fons unnumber'd hofls withAand. 

III. 
And now to fofter fcenes my fteps (he leads, 
The fweet retreats of Innocence and Love, 
Where fre(heft flow'rets deck th' enamell'd meads. 
And Nature's mu(ic warbles through the grove j 
'Mongft rocks and caverns now (he loves to rove^ 
And mark the torrents tumbling from on high. 
And now (he foars on daring wings, above 
The vaft expanfe of yon ethereal (ky. 
Or darts through didant time, and long futurity. 



ENVY. ss 

ly. 

And oft, when ^cary nature finks opprefs'd 

Beneath the load of ficknefs and of pain. 

When fweeteft inufic cannot lull to refl^ 

And prefent pleafure fpreads her charms in vain. 

Bright Fancy comes, and burfls the mental chain, 

And bears the jTouI on airy wings away; 

Well pleas'd it wanders o'er her golden reign, 

Enjoys the tranfports of fome didant day, 

And Pain's fufpended force a moment owns her fway* 

y. 

Ev'n in the lonelieft wild, the deeped fhade, 
Remote from ev'ry pleafing, fecial fcene^ 
New wonders rife, by Fancy's pow'r difplayM : 
She paints each heavenly grace with gentle mein, 
Celeftial Truth, and Innocence ferene. 
And Hope, exulting Aill in future joy, 
Though dangers threat and tempeils intervene; 
And Patience, ever calm though cares annoy. 
And fweet Benevolence, whofe pleafures ne'er cm cloy. 

E3 , 
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VI. 
In dangers firm, in triumphs ever mild, 
The awful form of Fortitude appears ; 
Pure Joy, of heavenly Piety the child. 
Serenely fmiles, unmovM by grief or fears ; 
Soft Mercy dries afflidUon's bitter tears. 
Still bleft in ev'ry blefling (he beftows ; 
While Friendlhip's gentle voice each forrow cheers : 
Sweet are her joys, and pleafing e'en her woes. 
When wstrm'd by Virtue's fire the facred ardour glows* 

vn. 

Thus Fancy's pow'r in folitude can charm, 
Can roufe each latent virtue in the heart, 
Preferve the heavenly fpark for ever warm. 
And guiltlefs pleaiures ev'ry hour impart. 
Yet oh ! beware — left Vice with fatal art 
Should taint the gift for Virtue's aid defign'd j 
Left Fancy's fting Ihould point affliftion's dart^ 
Or empty (hadows' check th' afpiring mind. 
By vain delights fubdu'd, or vainer fears confin'd. 
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vm. 

For oft when Virtue prompts the genVous deed, 
And points the way to gain* the glorious prise^ 
ImaginM ills her upward flight impede, 
And all around fantafUc terrors rife : 
Ev'n Vice itfelf can Fancy's pow*r di/guife 
With borrowed charms, enchanting to betray:— 
Oh I then let Reafon watch with cautious eyes. 
Secure its a£tive force in Virtue's way, 
Then flack the rein at will, and free let Fancy flray. 

IX. 

Thus mufing late at evening's filent hour, 

My wand'ring footfleps fought the lonely fliade j 

And gently led by Fancy's magic pow'r, 

Methought at once, to diflant realms convey 'd, 

New fcenes appear'd, by mortal ne'er furvey'd ; 

Such as were fabled erfl in fairy land. 

Where elfin Knights their prowefis oft difplay'd. 

And mighty Love infpir'd the warlike band 

To fedc adventures hard at Beauty's high command* 
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X. 

Full many a path there was on ev'ry fid^ 

Thefe wafte and wt]d> and thofe bef«t with flow'iS} 
Where many a pilgrim wander'd far and wide. 
Some bent to feek gay Pleafure's ro/y bow'rs, 
And fome to gain Ambition's lofty towers : 
While others view their labours with difdain^ 
And prize alone the gifts which Fortune (how'rs ; 
With carelefs fteps fome wander o'er the plain, 
And fome with ardour Arive bright Virtue's hill to gain. 

XT. 

But many foes in ev'ry path were fecn, 

Who flrove by ev'ry; ^rt to ftop the way : 
Here Indolence appear'd with vacant mein^ 
And painted forms of terror and difmay ; 
And there the Paflions rofe in dread array, 
And fill'd with clouds and darknefs all the air; . 
While empty fears and hopes alike betray, 
And Pride with Folly join'd^ deftrudive pair ! 
Drew many from each path, then left them to dcfpair. 
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xn. 

Yet ftill diftinguift'd o'er the hoffile band, 
fiy all detefted, and to all a foe, 
Pale Envy rofe : Mvhile, trembling in her hand, 
Her poifon'dfhaft Aill aim'd fome deadly blow. 
Her eyes flill wander'd in purfuit of woe : 
For her, in vain rifes the cheerful morn, 
In vain the flow'rs with freflieft luflre glow, 

V^n all the charms which Nature's face adorn : 

> • 

They cannot cheer a heart with ceafelefs anguifh torn. 

XIII. 
Befide the way that leads to Virtue's flirine. 
This wicked hag her fav'rite dwelling chofe. 
Around her walls did baneful nightlhade twine. 
And twifted thorns did all her hut compofe ; 
And ftill from morning's dawn to ev'ning's clofc^ 
Some horrid purpofe would her thoughts employ ; 
For never could her heart enjoy repofe. 
Nor e'er her reftlefs fpirit tafte of joy. 
Save when her cruel arts could others' peace deftroy. 
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XIV. 
The fprightly voice of guildefs Pleafiire's train. 
The pleafing fmile which Peace and Virtue wear^ 
Whofe gentle force might charm the fenfe of pain, 
Sufpend diftrefs, and fmooth the brow of care, 
Still with new pangs her cruel heart would tear : 
But when (he heard AfBiflion's bitter cries, 
Or view'd the horrid form of dark Defpair, 
A tranfient gladnefs lighten'd in her eyes — 
But tranfient ftill and vain are Envy's wretched joys. 





ON T H S 



NEW Y E A R- 



X IS paft : another year for ever gone 
Proclaims the end of all ; — with awful voice 
It calls the foul to thought. Awhile (he turns 
From prefent fcenes, and wanders o'er the paft ^ 
Or, darting forward, ftrives to pierce the veil 
Which hides from mortal eyes the time to come. 

O Thou, to grateful mem'ry ever dear ! 
Whom fond affection ftill delights to name ! 
Whom ftill my heart exults to call *My Friend !' 



6o ON THE NEW YEAR. 

In fancy yet be prefent. Oft with Thee 

In many a lonely walk and filent Ihade 

My foul holds converfe ! — oft recalls the hours 

When pleas'd attention hung upon thy voice, 

While the pure dictates of celeftial Truth 

In Friendfliip's gentleft accents charm'd my ear. 

And footh'd each anxious thought, and ihew'd the way 

Which leads to prefent peace and future blifs : — 

Though now far diilant, yet in thought be near, 

And (hare with me refledion's facred hour. 

And oh ! to Thee may each revolving year 

Its choiceft bleflings bring ! May heavenly pe^ce. 

To every thoughtlefs mind unknown — purfued 

In vain through fcenes of vifionary good — 

That peace which dwells with piety alone. 

Still on thy ileps through every Aage attend ! 

And pureft joy from Virtue's facred fource, 

Bleft in the thought of many a well-fpent day. 

Bled in the profpefl of unbounded blifs. 

Cheer every hour, and triumph in the lall ! 
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I 

As when a traveller, who long has rov'd 
Tlirough many a varied path, at length attains 
Some eminence, from whence he views the land 
Which late he pafs'd — ^groves, ffa'eams, and lawns appear. 
And hills with ilocks adom'd, and lofty woods; 
And ev'ry charm which Nature's hand beftows 
In rich profufion decks the fmiling fcene — 
No Npiore he views the rugged thorny way. 
The deep afcent, the flippcry path, which led 
High o'er the brink of fome rude precipice j 
Unnumber'd beauties, fcarce obferv'd before 
At once combine to charm his raptur'd view. 
And backward turning, oft in tranfport loft. 
His toils and dangers paft no more are felt^ 

But long and tedious feems the road to come : 

Thus oft, when youth is fled, when health decays, 
And cares perplex, and trifling pleafures cloy; 
Sick of vain hopes, and tir'd of prefent fcenes. 
The foul returns to joys (he feels no more. 
And backward cafts her view. Then Fancy comes 
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In Memory's form, and gilds the long-paft days, 

Recalls the faded images of joy, 

Faints every happy moment happier fiill ^ 

But hides each anxious fear, and heartfelt pang 

Each pleafure loft, and hope purfued in vain, 

Which oft o'erfpread with gloom the gayeft hour. 

And taught ev'n Youth and Innocence to mourn. 

O Happinefs, in every varied fcene, 
Thro' toil, thro' danger, and thro' pain purfued ! 
Yet oft when prefent fcarce enjoy'd j — ^when pa(^ 
Recaird to wound the heart, to blaft the fweets 
Yet given to life:—— How are thy votaries, 
Mifled by vain delufions, thus deceiv'd ! 
Let rifing Hope, for ever on the wing. 
Still point to diftant good, to perfect blifs ; 
While, confcious of fuperior pow'rs, the foul 
Exulting hears her call, and longs to foar 
To fcpnes of real and unfading joy. 
Yet while on earth fome feeble mys are (bed 
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To ch^ the mournful gloom, O let not man 
Reje£t the profFer'd gift !-— with innocence 
And gratitude enjoy'd, each prefent good' 
Beyond the fleeting moment may extend 

Its pleafing force. -When Nature's varied charms, 

In all the gayeft luftre of the fpring 

Delight th« wond'ring view j — ^while every grove 

With artlefs mufic hails the rifing morn, 

The fp(»tive lambkins play, the (hcphsxd fings, 

Creation fmiles, and every bofom feels 

The general joy j — O fay, from fc^nes like thefc 

Shall not the fweet impreflions ftill remain 

Of Innocence and Peace, and focial Love, 

To blefs the fiiture hour ? — .-^When the glad heart 

Exulting beats at Friendfhip's facred call. 

And feels what language never can exprefs ; 

While every joy exalted and refin*d. 

And each tumultuous paffion charm'd to peace^ 

Own the fweet influence of its matchlefs power; 

(That power which ev'n o*cr grief itfelf can fh?^ 
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A heavenly beam, when pleafure courts in vain, 
And wealth and honours pafs unheeded by:) 
Shall joys like thefe, on Virtue's bafis rais'd, 
Like Fancy's vain delufions pafs away? 
O no ! — Nor time, nor abfence, Ihall efface 
The ever dear remembrance ;— ev'n when paft. 
When deep Affii<SHon mourns the blefling gone, 
Yet (hall that bldfing be for ever priz'd, 

For ever felt. When heaven-bom Charity 

Expands the heart, and prompts the liberal hand 
To foothe diftrefs, fupply the various wants 
Of friendlefs poverty 5 and dry the tears 
Which bathe the widow's cheek, whofe deareft hope 
Is fnatch*d away, and hclplefs orphans a(k 
That aid <he cannot give ;-^Say, (hall the joy 
(Pure as the facred fource from whence it fprings) 
Which then exalts the foul, (hall this expire ? 
The grafs (hall wither, and the flower (hall fade, 
But Heaven's eternal Word (hall (till remain, 
And Heaven's eternal Word pronounc'd it bleft> 
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Ye calm delists of Innocence and Peace] 
Ye joys by Virtue taught, by Heaven approv'd ! 
Is there a heart, which loft in felfilh views 
Ne'er felt your plcafing force, ne'er knew to fliare 
Another's joy, or heave a tender iigh 
For ibrrows not its own; — which all around 
Beholds ajdreary void, where Hope perhaps 
May dart a feeble ray, but knows not where 
To point its aim? (For real good, unknown 
While prefent, is purfued, but ne'er attain'd.) 
Is there a heart like this f At fuch a fight. 
Let foft Comp30ion drop a filent tear. 
And Chacity reIu<Skmt turn away 
From woes (he ne'er fhall feel, nor can relieve. 
But oh ! let thofe whom Heaven has taught to feel 
The pureft joys which mortals e'er can know. 
With gratitude recall the bleffings given. 
Though grief fucceed 5 nor e'er with envy view 
That calm which cold indifference feems to fliarc, 
And think thqfe happy who can never lofe 

Vol. I. F 
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That good they never knew :«-for joys like thcfe 

Refine, ennoble, elevate the mind ; 

And never, never (hall fucceeding woes 

Efface the bleft impreflion : — Grief itfelf 

Retains it (lill ; while Hope exulting comes 

To fnatch them from the power of time and death. 

And tell the foul — l%iy mverjhall decay. 

When Youth and Pleafure gild the fmiling morn, 
And Fancy fcatters rdes all around, 

r 

What blifsful vifions rife ! In- profpe£t bright 
Awhile they charm the foul : but fcarce attained, 
The gay delufion fades.— Another comes. 
The loft enchantment is again rcnew'd, 

■ 

And Youth again enjoys the airy dreams 

Of fancied good. But ah ! how oft ev'n thefe 

By flern AfHiSion's hand are fnatch*d away^ 
Ere yet experience proves them vain, and fhews 
That earthly pleafures to a heavenly mind 
Are but tiie fhadows of fubftantial blifs \ 
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But Plcaftrre rais'd by Virtue's powerful charm. 
Above each tranfient view, each meaner aim, 
Can blefs the prefent hour, and lead the foul 
To brighter profpefts, rich in every good, 
Which man can feel, or Heaven itfelf beftow. 

While thus returning o'er the long-paft fcenes 
Of former life, the mind recalls to view 
The ftrange viciffitudes of grief and joy, 
O may the grateful heart for ever own 
The various bleflings given J nor dare repine 
At ills which all muA (hare ; or deem thofe ills 
From chance or fate (thofe empty names which veil 
The ignorance of man) could ever flow ; 
But warn'd aliite by Pleafure and by Pain, ' 
That higher joys await the virtuous mind 
Than aught on earth can yield : in every change 
Adore that Power which rules the whole, and gives, 
In Pleafure's charms, in Sorrow's keeneft pangs. 
The means of good, the hope — the pledge of blifs, 

F 2 
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Thou rffing year, now opening to my view^ 
Yet wrapp'd in darknefs — ^whither doft thou lead i 
What is Futurity ?•— ^«It is a time 
When joys, unknown to former lifi^ in^ (bed 
Their brighteft beams on each fucceeding day; 
When Health again may bloom, and Pleafure fmilc^ 
(By Pain no more allay'd) and new delights 
On every changing feafon ftill attend ; 
Each mom returning wake the foul to joy 
From balmy flumbers, undifiurb'd by care ; 
Succefs ftill wait on Hope, and every hour 
In peace and pleafure gently glide away. ■ 
But ah ! how rare on earth are years like this ! 
In the dark pro^d of Futurity, 
Far other fcenes than thefe may yet remain : 
Affli£lion there may aim her keeneft (hafts 
To tear the heart,-^while pain and fickneft wafte 
The feeble frame by flow confuming pangs. 
And eafe and comfort loft are fought in vain ; 
Tot there^ perhaps, no friendly vcucc may cheer 
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The tedious hours of grief, but all around 

Expiring joys and blafted hopes appear. 

New woes fucceed to woes, and every good 

On earth be fnatch*d away.-— —How then (hall man 

Salute the riling year ? — Shall cheerful hope 

Receive the welcome gueftj or terror wait 

In fpeechlefs angui(h the impending ftorm ? 

Prefumptuous mortal, ceafe :-— O turn thine eyes 
On the dark manfions of the filent dead, ^ 
And check the bold enquiry ; — never more 
The rifing fun may fhed its beams on thee; 
Perhaps, ev'n now, the fatal hour is come . 
Which ends at once thy earthly hopes and fears. 
And feals thy doom through v aft eteisity.-— 
How awful is the thought ! and who ihall fay 
It is not juft? What mortal (hall difclofe 
The dark decrees of Heaven ?— — But grant, to life 
A longer date aflignM, another year 
On earth beftow'd; in deepeft (hades conceal'd 
Its good or ill remws s no mortal hand 
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Can draw the veil which hides it from thy view. 
Hence then, ye airy dreams by fiuicy led I 
Vain hopes, and vainer fears--<<]eceive no more ! 
In native luftre bright let Truth appear. 
With her pure beams illume the dark unknown. 
And (hew what man of future days can know. 

What is Futurity ?— — It is a time 
By Heaven in mercy giv'n, where all may find 
Their heft, their trueft good,— the means, the poorer. 
To elevate their nature, to exert 
Each nobler faculty, and flill to rife 
In every virtue.-*— -Here the beft may find 
Improvement : ^or what mortal e'er attained 
Perfe£tioii's utmc^ point ? — ^And here ev^n thofe> 
Who long by vice and folly led aftray 
Foribok the paths of wifdom and of truth. 
May yet return, and with new ardour feek 
That long-negle£ted good, which, though defpb'd, 
Rgedied once^ may here be yet attained.- 
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Know then, nvhoe'er thou art^ cm whom high Heaven 
Another year of life will now beftow. 
That year may lead thee to eternal peace, 
May cancel follies pafl^ redeem the time 
In thougbtiefs diffipation once abus'd, 
Difpel the ihades of vice, the gloom of care^ 
Call forth each latent virtue, and impart 
New firength, new hopes, and joys which ne'er 
(hall faU. 

Then hail, bright proipedl of the rifing year! 
The fchool of virtue, and the road to bliis!— — 



No more the ihades of doubt are fpread around ; 
No more ideal pleafures deck the fcene 
With airy forms of good, which Fancy's felf 
Scarce dares en|oy ; no more by terror led 
A tndn of woes in long fuccelTion rife. 
And deq)eft horror o'er the tim^ to come 
Extends her bakfiil influence ;— by the power 
Of Truth fubdued, at once they dilappear, 
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And fttrer hopes, and brighter views arife, 
Than Pleafure e'er could give, or Pain deftroy, 
To chafe each vain deiufion far away, 
And (hew the glorious prize which future days *• 

May yet attain. 'This, this alone is fare : 

The reft, involv'd in dark uncertainty, 

But mocks our fearch :^ — ^But oh ! how bled the path 

(Whatever it be) which leads to endlefs reft!— — 

Then let AiSidion come; — ftiall man complam 
Of feeming ills, which Heaven in mercy fends 
To check his vain purfuits, exalt his views. 
Improve his virtues, and dire£b the foul 
To feek that aid which ne'er can fail, that aid 
Which all who feek fliall find ? Oh ! in the hour 
Of deepeft horror, when the throbbing heart, 
Opprefs'd with anguifb, can fuftain no more^ 
May Patience ftill, and Reiignation, come 
To cheer the gloom ! — not fuch as his who boafts 
Superior powers, a mind above the reach 
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Of human weaknefs, yet with ardour feeks 

The frail fupport of- tranlitory praife j — 

Or his, who trembling at an unknown power, 

Submits in filence to Omnipotence, 

And ftruggling checks the murmurs of his bread;— 

But that fweet Peace, that heartfelt Confidence, 

(By heavenly hope and filial love infpir'd. 

In Truth's inviolable word fecure) 

Which pain and forrow never can deftroy ; 

Which fmile triumphant in the gloom of woe, 

And own a Father's pow'r, a Father's love 

O'er all prefiding. Bleft in thoughts like thefe 

The mourner's heart ftill feels a fecret joy. 
Which pleafure ne'er could yield : — no murmurs now 
Difturb its peace; — but every wifh refign'd 
To wifdom, power, and goodnefs infinite, 
Celeftial hope and comfort beam around 
O'er all the profped of fucceeding time, 
And never-fading glories clofe the icene. 
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O Thou, great fourcc of every good ! by whom 
This heart was taught to beat, thefe thoughts to range 
O'er the wide circuit of the univerfe, 
To foar beyond the fartheft bounds of time, 
And pant for blifs which earth could ne'er beftow ^•— 
While worlds unnumber'd tremble at thy power, 
And hofls celeftial own their loftieft ftrain 
Too weak to tell thy praife j — O how (hall man 
E'er lift his voice to Thee ?— — Yet at thy call 
Thy fervant comes. O hear my humble prayer :— 
By thy Almighty power direft, fuftain 
My feeble efforts ; and w^ate'er the lot 
To me on earth afTign'd, O guide me (lill, 
By the bleft light of thy eternal truth, 
Through every varied fceiie of joy or woe; 
Support my weaknefe by thy mighty aid, 
And lead my foul to Peace— to Blifs— to Thee ! 
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TT is a common obfervation, that in this 
world we (land more in need of comforts 
than of pleafures. Pain, ficknefs, lofles, diC- 
appointments, forrows of every kind, arc 
fown fo thick in the path of life, that thofe 
who have attempted to teach the way to be 
happy, have in general beftowed more atten- 
tion on the means of fupporting evil, than of 
feeking good ; — ^nay, many have gone fo far 

as 
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as to recommend inlenfibility as the mod: de- 
iirable ftate of mind, upon a fuppolition, that 
evil (or the appearance of evil) {o far predo- 
xninates^ that the good^ in general, is not 
fufficient to counterbalance it, and that there- 
fore, by leffening the fenfe of both, we fhould 
be gainers on the whole, and might purchafe 
conftant eafe, and freedom from all anxiety, 
by giving up pleafures, which are always 
uncertain, and often lead to the fevereft Of- 
ferings: and this, taking all circumlfauxces 

« 

together, it has been thought would be a 
defirable exchange. 

On the fame principle much lerious advice 
has been bellowed on the young, the gay, and 
the happy, to teach them — to be moderate in 
jiheir purfuits and wilhes, that they may avoid 
the pangs of difappointment in cafe they 
Ihould not fucceed ; — ^to allay the pleafure they 

might. 
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might receive from the enjoyment of every 
good they poflefs, by dwelling continually on 
the thought of its uncertainty; — ^to check 
the beft afFe(5tions of their hearts, in order to 
fecure themfelvcs from the pain they may 
afterwards occaiion; — ^in fliort, to deprive 
diemfelves of the good they might enjoy^ 
fix)m a fear of the evil which may follow:— 
which is fomething like advifing a man to 
keep his eyes conftantly fhut, as the moft 
certain way to avoid the light of any diC- 
agreeable objedt. 

Thofe on the other hand who are in a ftate 
of afflidion, are advifed to moderate their 
grief, by confidering, that they knew before- 
hand the uncertainty of every good they 
poffefled; — that nothing has befallen them 
but what is the comnfK)n lot of mankind 5 — 
that the evil confifts chiefly in the opinion 

they 
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they form of it; — ^that what is independent 
on themfelves, cannot really touch them but 
by their own fault; and their concern cannot 
make things better than they are. 

Many other confiderations of the fame 
kind are added, to which probably no pcrfon 
under the immediate influence of real afflic- 
tion ever paid the leaft attention ; and which, 
even if they are allowed their greateft force, 
could only filence complaints, and lead the 
mind into a ftate of infenfibility, but could 
never produce the fmalleft degree of comfort 
or of happinefs. 

In order to determine whether this be really 
the way to pafs through life with the greateft 
cafe and fatisfadion, it may not be ufelefs to 
enquire in what ftate the mind of man would 
be, fuppofing it really to have attained that 

infen- 
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infenfibility, both as to pain and pleafure^ 
which has been reprefented as fo defirabk r-^- 
I fpeak of a mind pofieffed of its full powers 
and £iculties^ and capable of exerting them; 
for there may be fome who, from natural 
incapacity, or want of education, are really 
incapable of it, and can drudge on through 
life with fcarce any feelings or apprehenfions 
beyond the prefent moment: — ^But if thefe are 
fuppofed to be the happieft of mankind, 
then the end of the argument will be, 

'' In happinefs the beail excels the man, 

•* The worm excels the beaft, the clod the worm.'* 

And it feems fcarce poffible to fuppofe any 
rational creature (not under the immediate 
influence of paflion) to be really fo far con- 
vinced of this, as to wifli to exchange his 
Situation in the fcale of being with the beaft 
or the clod. 

If 
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If then we fappofc the mind in full pof-* 
f^on of its powers, is it poflible to fuppofe 
that the way to enjoy happinefs, or even 
peace, is by preventing their exertion? If 
pofitive pain and pleafure are taken away, 
if all the objedts propofed to it make no im- 
preflion, will the mind therefore be at eafe? 
Far from it furely. On the contrary, it will 
be torn in pieces by wifties which will have 
noobjed; whereon to fix; — it will feel in itfelf 
powers and capacities for happinefs: but 
finding nothing to make it happy, thofe very 
powers will make it miferable; — ^having no 
motive for adlion, no objed: to purfue, every 
riling day will prefent a blank, which it will 
be impoflible to fill up with any thing that 
can give pleafure; and the wifh of every 
morning will be, that the day were paft, 
though there is no profped that the next will 
produce any thing more fatisfadory. 

Could 
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Could it be poffible for.any.perfon rcaUy to 
* have attained to (iich a ftate as.thLs^ inftead of 
finding it a ftate of eafe and fatis&dion^ we 
ihould fee him weary of himfelf and.all around 
him^ unhappy with nothing to complain of^ 
and without any hope of being ever otherwife, 
becaufe he would have no detejoninate wi(h^ 
in the accomplifliment of whi^h he cpuld 
promife himfelf any enjoyment, 

But^ happily for mankind^ a flate like this 
is not to be attained by any thinking perfon; 
and thofe who place their notion of happinefs 
in mere freedom from fufFering, muft be re- 
duced to envy the happinefs of the beafts of 
the field; — ^forit is not the happinefs of man. 

Thofe, indeed, who. from a ftate of exccffive 
fufFering are fuddenly relieved, ancj reftored 
to eafc of body and mind, may, at the time, 

Vojr. I. G feci 
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fed moptyof fitfm diat mSt nhiin 4hof mmld 
iitm ilidic fiom tht 'guratcft pofitive pkafiunr ; 
taitfhenchat joy wiH be tranfiem «ndeed> fince 
itaitfes onlf £poiti a GomfSMrifoi ofpaftfuf- 
ftlings^dot fanfeof which is ^qukkiy loft; nod 
as foonas'the tgAoA rsturns to its natural fiatr, 
it fedsageSm l4ie wast 4)f that 'enjoyment fer 
^iriHch it was formed, anA 4)ecinnes ^ifemble^ 
not from any pefitire fufferings> 4)Ut mtei^y 
from the want of happinefs. 

Hhoh who take {^lealwe ^n ai^guments 
Y4H€h anfwer no other pwp^fe fiiatti la exer- 
clfe their ii^enrnty^ may amufe themfeknes 
^th ^(pmiBg wfiedier tlifo lueictinguiAaiUe 
thirft after %appine6 be redly a 4efiraUe git^ 
and whether it might not have been happier 
^ inan^ >to 4iave %een ^otimi mitboat that 
^4vky of taiinfl ^MMch^pi^on^ iiim «iiniiMi« 
fSSffie ^feek for Ibme^i^Dy^sieni: ^ But fu>rMk 

who 
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>Mrho fed its foi?ce, it as ifiirdy ^ W)re impoir- 
iantpoidt to enquii^ howitinmyiiefti^e (aMs* 
fied; wd3vhet;hGr it mzyjoothc pofliUe/to 
««guiaEte tho& :afie6tions wfakh they xrannot 
fiipprefsj and^ by diredting them to pcoper 
objeds^ to find in them a fource of happinefs^ 
uihich^ libough it ccan jieither pmvont fuffer* 
IngSj tBar takeftw^ the fenfe .of ih€im> nay 
^t -betfidt 'at the fiime time^ and/ervie in a 
^scat dqgree to counterbalance ithe effdSt 
isi thonu 

It jofiuft^ i \h^Ht, be allowed^ that ev^ety 
xinan^ yAxo refieds on his own iituation^ will 
inid:i)hat >k has its ^pkaiures and its pains^T- 
.oiimxeii happimcfs ^or mife^ not being the 
iot'Of this life,^i>ut ref^ryed lor a future (late. 
Hiehappincfsoflife muA t^n be^ftimatcd 
hy the propoirtion its joys -bear to its forrews ; 
«and if what has been bef<»e fuj^fed <!on-. , 

G 2 cemlng 
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fceming the (late of the mind be juft, he 

will not be found to be the happieft man 

' who has the fcweft forrows, but he whofe 

. joys overbalance his forrows in the greatcft 

. degree. 

This then Ihould be our aim in the purfuit 
of happinefs: — ^not to conquer the fenfe of 
fuffering, for that is impoffible; not to fup- 
prefs our defires and hopes, for that (if it were 
poflible) would only debafe the mind, not 
make it happy; but to cultivate every fa- 

• culty of the foul which may prove a fource of 
innocent delight; to endeavour as far as 
poflible to keep the mind open to a fenfe of 

, pleafure, inftead of fullenly rejecting all, be- 

. wufe we c wnot enjoy exadly what we wifh ; 
— above all, tq fecure to ourfelves a lafting 
fiind of real pleafiircs, which may compenfate 

, thofe afflidion$ they cannot preventj^ apd 

make 
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ft 

make us not infenfible, but happy in the 
midfl of them. 



It is very certain that nothing can fully do 
this, except Religion, and the glorious prof- 
pedVs it offers to our hopes ; this is the only 
foundation of lading happinefs, the only 
fource of never-failing comfort. While our 
heft affediions are fixed on any thing in this 
world, they muft always give us pain, becaule 
they will find nothing which can fully fatisfy 
them ; but when once they are fixed on Infi- 
nite Perfedion as their ultimate objeft, the 
fubordinate exercifes of them will furnifh 
many fources of pleafure and advantage, and 
Ihould be cultivated both with a view to pre- 
fent and future happinefs. 

It feems flrange to obferve, that there are 
few, if any, in the world, who enjoy all the 

G 3 bleflings 
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bI)dISngfe which am fteftowed ikponthem^ and 
make their fituation in life as happy ai ir 
might be. Wherever the felfifli paflions are 
indulged' to tstctik^ this ttiuft alwsq^ be the 
confequence ; for none can be happy wh^e 
they nnfak^ othdrs' mifcrable. 

Whoever is poffefled of any degree of 
power, frojtt the greateft monaakrfe on thtf 
throne to- the ittaffer of the meaneft cottage, 
nriUfl: depend for hiis happinefi on thofe ori?r 
whom that pb^VeI' is exercifed ; and, whithei* he 
will or no, muff fhare in the fufFerings whfefr 
he inflids, and feel* the want of that (atisfae-r 
tiort, which he might have receivfed fron* af 

different employment of his power. 

» 

The* truth of this obfervation has been ex-* 
perienced by alt who ever endeavoured to 
purchafe their owti ha^^inels sA the expeficd 

of 
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ofthaiic o^etkm; Boteven; ii4i«e ttM is: not 
the cafe, whcve the inwition^ »t g^ood> sedd 
the^pleafuf^ of life d«e iiot embittered by the 
{cafe of guik, it often happens that di^p^* 
pointments bring, on diiguft; che ples^Aitei 
which werc e>^ped:ed are not founds ; »k$ there-* 
fore thofe which might be found, are under- 
valued ;r^che mittd is dilEoisfled, and fedcs 
for veAfoM to juftify itfelf foif being fo; and 
when fbjrrows are fought for, it is not diSkidic 
t6 flUAi ch^m. 

l$iK$h ^ &^^&6Jtim CM poifon every plea*' 
fujie, aAd add nu^beflefs^ mSagiftafy evils to* 
thofe v(4iich muA itievita^y be ^et with in the 
p^h dff Uh. Bf deg#e^ thie ad:ivi^ of thd 
fout ii^ loft; e^iy foi?ro# appear^ i*ifuppoi«- 
ataltt; e^ry di^cui^ unii^onquerable; lioobjeA 
ii» dbitght wpftlh purRiing ; and life^ itfelf be^ 

comes a burden./ 

To 
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To guard'againft the fatal efFe&s which di£^ 
appointments are apt to have upon the rnind^ 
is a point of the utnK>ft confequence towards 
palling through life with any tolerable degree 
of comfort and fatisfadtion; for difappoint* 
ments, more or lefs^ mufl be the lot of all. 

At the firft erttfance into the world, whea 
the imagination is adlive, the afFedions warm, 
and the heart a ftranger to deceit, and confe- 
quently to fufpicion, what delightful dreamy 
of happinefs are formed ! Whatever may be 
the objedt in which that happinefs is fuppofed 
toconfift, that objed is purfued with ardour; 
— ^the gay and thoughtlefs feek for it in dif- 
fipation and amufementj the ambitious, in 
power, fame, and honours; the afFe(9ionate, 
in love and friendfhip: — ^but how few arc 
there who find in any of thcfe objeds that 
happinefs which they expeded ! 

Plcafunr, 
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Heafure, &me, &c* even when they arc in 
any degree obtained, ftiU leave a void in the 
foul, which continually reminds the pofleflbr, 
that this is not the happinefs for which he 
was formed ; and even the bell afFedions arc 
liable to numberlefs difappointments, and 
often produdive of the fevereft pangs* 

The unfulpcdting heart forms attachments^ 
before reafon is capable of judging whether 
the obedts of them are fuch as are qualified to 
make it happy; and it often happens, that the 
fatal truth is not difcovered till the affedlions 
are engaged too far to be recalled, and then the 
difappointment mull prove a lafting forrow. 

But it is not neceflary to enumerate the 
difappointments^ which generally attend on the 
purfuits of youth; and indeed the profpe(3: 
is too painful to dwell upon : the intention of 

mentioning 
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mendoiiing them is only to guaid agaiinft the 
ctk&z they may produce. 

The imagination has painted an objed^ 
which perhaps is not to be found in this 
world ; that objedc has been purfued in vain : 
but ihall we therefore conclude^ that no objed 
is worth purfuingy and link into a liftlefs, 
inadive ftate, in which wc muft grow weary 
of ourfelvesy and all the world? 

The young are too apt to fiincy that the 
afFedions of their hearts will prove the fource 
of nothing but pleafure ; — ^thofc who are fiir-^ 
ther advanc«l in life^ are much too apt to run 
into the contrary extreme. The error of the 
firft, even taking it in the wotft light, is 
produdive of feme pleafure as well as pain; 
that of the laft, fcrves only to throw a damp 
over every pleafure, and can be produdivc of 

nothing 
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lUMihk^ but p9M. k leads indeed to the 
moA &taji confe(|Lieftccs^ fince k tends taimtSie 
felfthe^miy 6bgj»9:; and the heart which is 
meKly felfifti muft ever be incisipabk of virtue 
and of happkiefei^ and a ftnmger t& all the 
joys of afiedlioik and benevoienee; itrrehout 
whith the happieft Hate in thra world mufi be 
iiififnd^ and which may prove the ibiirce of 
maayr ptea^sres, even in the imdft of the fe- 
veaM afflidroiisw 

In every ftatc of life, in fpite of every diC- 
afipoindnhent, fb^/e fhoxM dill be ch^rKbed 
m4 encouraged; for tteoeigh they may noi^ 
always li^ow fuch plesliures a^ the romantic 
ifMttjginaftioi^s 6f youth had painted, ydl they 
will ftitt beltow foeh as can be fouild in tko^ 
thiAg atfe ii* this world ; and indeed they are 
ne06fla#y, in oi^r to give a relifli to er^iy 
enjoyment. 

I mention 
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I mention an affedionate and a benevolent 
difpofition together^ becaufe I believe, when 
they are genuine, they never can be feparated ; 
and, perhaps, the difappointments fo often 
complained of, may fometimes be occafioned 
by a miftake upon this fubjed; for there is a 
felfifh attachment, which often ufurps the 
name of friendfliip, though it is indeed fbme- 
thing totally different. It is an attachment 
like that which a mufician feels for his inftru- 
ment, or a virtuofo for his pi(5tures and his 
Itatues; — ^the affedlion is not fixed on the 
objedt itfelf, but merely on the pleafure re- . 
ceived from it. Such an attachment as this 
is liable to numberlefs little jealoufies and 
uneafinclTes ; — ^the fmalleft doubt is fufRcient 
to awaken its fears; the moft trifling error 
excites its refentment, and that refentment h 
immediately exprelTed by complaints, and 
often by upbraidings. 

True 
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True friendftlip is not indeed lefs quick- 
lighted ; it watches with a tender and anxious 
folicitude to promote the welfare and happi- 
nefs of the objedl which it loves ; it is a kind 
of microfcope which difcovers every fpeck; 
but then the difcovery does not excite, anger 
and refentment, ftill lefs could it lead to 
unkindnefs and upbraidings ; — ^it infpires a 
concern like that which we feel for our own 
errors and imperfections, and produces an 
earneft defire and fincere endeavour to re- 
move them. 

With fuch a friend, the heart may appear 
juft as it is, and enjoy the pleafure of an un- 
bounded confidence; — ^but with thofe whole 
affedion is founded on a regard to themfelves^ 
every word and adtion muft be weighed, and 
the fear of giving offence muft throw a rc- 
ftraint over every converfation. 

The 
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TkcnzL friend iviill^e^ifpafed toloice all 
tbofe wiia asc unf w^ connedbed vithlibe 
c^e6t ^ iiis affe^ion ; he wiil i>e lincesdy in- 
teivfted for tdieir wel&tie^ iftnd w^l wolh to gain 
liheir a$^&k)]i^ and promote their 
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live {dGSti <will view them "^viAi m. jedous 
cf€, continually ^ipppeiie(ifiMe diat liaey imay 
fob him of feme pa^ of a ivealwe M4»ich lie 
mould vilh to «igro(s. 

It would be eafy to carry oii>lhe conta^fl 
much farther; for indeed it might be fhewn 
if! almoft -every inflanee. But wliat las been 
iaid may -be Sufficient to Aew how J^eiy ^ide 
is ifte difference between that fert of atladli- 
mem; of Vhich -alelfifh heart is -capable, a«d 
lihat which alone deferves the name of real 
IHcndflfiip; i!hough it is often -too inrfifcri«li- 
natcly given to both: the one is im ^nertiy 

general 
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to geneial benevcdence; the other flows front 
the fame ismxce^ and belongs to the fame 
charai&er. 

Such a diipofition^ it mufl be allowed^ may 
prove the fource of maay plcfafures ; but it 
may beobjeded, that it will proveithe fburce 
of ms^iy forroiirB aUb : and iodeedj in thi3 im- 
per&d: Aace^ jtl^itrothis too certain isobe dif- 
puted. But if itcanbe proved, that on the 
whole it affcmis more jo^s than £onow$^ that 
ifdyyi be iufiictcnt tt> the prefeot purpofe; if it 
be allowed that ihe :happinefs of ^nian nuift 
confift in ipo&^ivit enjoyment^ mA in mere 
iDoeedoaaa from ib&nng. 

And }furely much more than this xnigh^ 
ca^ ifae piSDVfid^ finoe it itot only can afibrd 
ipdeafures of ^dle me& exaked kind, .and ^e 
new j&dli(bitx>.cTeiy other pleafure; but even in 
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the midft of the moft painful fuffenngs it 
ever occafioned, it can at the fame time io- 
Ipirc a fecret fatisfaAion, of which tho(e who 
never felt it can hardly form any idea. 

With fuch a difpofition, power and riches 
maybe real bleflings; fince they fumifh fre- 
quent opportunities of bellowing happineis^ 
and confequently of enjoying it in the higheft 
degree. But even without thefe advantages, 
the truly benevolent, in whatever fituation in 
life they may be p^ced, will find numbcrlefs 
fources of pleafure and delight, which to 
others mufl be for ever unknown. All the 
happinefs they fee, becomes in fome fort their 
own; and even, under the prelTure of the 
greateft afflidions, they can rejoice at the 
good which others enjoy; and far from re- 
pining at the comparifon, they find in the 
thmrght of it a pleafure and fatisfadron, to 

which 
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iwrhich Ho fufFering of their own can render 
them infenfible; but which, on the contrary, 
prove a powerful cordial to help them to fup- 
port thofe fufferings. 

Even the face of inanimate nature fills them 
with a fatisfaiftion which the infenfible can 
never know, while they are warmed with gra- 
titude to the Giver of every good, and joy at 
the thought that their fellow-creatures Ihare 
thofe bleflings with them. They may even 
experience fomething like the pleafure of be- 
llowing happinefs, while they rejoice in all 
that is bellowed, and feel in their hearts that 
they would bellow it if they could. 

It is true indeed, that they mull Ihare in 
the forrows of others, as well as in their joys; 
but then this may often lead to the heavenly 
pleafure of relieving them, if not as fully as 

Vol. I. H they 
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xhty could wiih, yet at i^ in iamo 4c&»i 
for txuc bcntvckncc can difcover numb^rkft 
ipethods of FeUeviDg diftrcfs, whkh w^^I^ 
efcape the notice of the cairele& and ifdSffh 
fible. When relief is not in their power^ 
fpffie expreifions of kindnefs^ and the ^^ppear^ 
V^ux of a dftfiretogiye oomfi>rt and affiftance, 
Tpsiy at Leaft cpnt^bute to iboth^ th^ woundecl 
mind^ and they iqa^ ftill enjoy the pleafufe. 
which jsotends on every endeavour to do goodj 
evei^ on the unfucceisful ; and when th^ fu» 
placed beyond the reach of thi3> apd can oi^y 
offer up a fecret prayer /5br thofe whofe fufl^r^^ 
ings they cannot alleviate^ eve|^ this wiU be 
attended with a heartfelt fatisfadion^ more 
than fufficient to fupprefs every wi(h that 
they could behold the (brrows of others with 
indifference^ if it were poffible that fuch a 
wifli could ever arifc w a truly benevolent 
heart. 

Such 



Such « dUpofitlon wUl b^ 9, powerful pre%. 
vativ« figainit that weariwft of vmA» which 
is fi) often 9fi atHn^ant on wh«t is 9^«i4ly 
e^UteiRfd 4 ha^y iitu^aoA in chi* vori4r 

'J'h<»fe who arf fire^ ffopi cju"?& ?m4 ^^lufje^ 
tiw. whe we furroun^e^ Ijy all the rmcaija ^ 
ejyp^nwBitt, v¥l whofe pl»fuije8 grefcnt lh«CP« 

^vcs wi^Qwt Nug Ibufitht i6?r, a<>? often 
unhappy in the mi4<l of %U* merely hfeawff 
that a<^ivity of min4, i« the pwper ^iffjcilii 
of whichiwr hapfw»€fg Qon^ft?, ha$ in them 
no objea on which it miy he em^loy^jj, 

But whfii th? h«art i» fiwer^y w»4 aft*e&ioa» 

ately intcrefte4 for the gOO^ pf «itbers, a MW 
fcene of adtion is continually open, every mo- 

iR^m mar he «mplQy«4 in fome pleafiiig apd 
ufcfhl pMjfuit, Nw oppprtyniiaes tjf 4pi||| 

gopd 4r« €9Btii^Uy prefgnttpg themfislvcij 

muf IqheiQes an; iformed* and ardi$Rt)y pur^ 

H 2 fuedj 
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fucd; and even when they do not fucceed, 
though the difappointment may give pain, yet 
the pleafure of felf-approbation will remain, 
and the purfuic will be remembered with fa- 
tis&dion. The next opportunity which offers 
itfelf will be readily embraced, and will fur- 
nifti a frefh fupply of pleafures ; fuch pleafures 
as are fecure from that wearinefs and difgull, 
which fooner or later are the confequences of 
all fiich enjoyments as tend merely to gratify 
the felfifh paflions and inclinations, and which 
always attend on an ina<5tive flate of mind, 
from whatever caufe it may proceed; whe- 
ther it may be the effed of fatiety or difap- 
pointment, of profperity or defpair. 

Even in the moft trifling fcenes of common 
life, the truly benevolent may find many 
pleafures, which would pafs unnoticed by 
others; and in a converfation^ which to the 

thoughtlels 
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' thoughtlefs and inattentive would afford only 
a triflii^ ^mufement, or perhaps no amufe* 
ment at all, th^y may find many fubjeds for 
plealing and ufeful refiedions, which may 
conduce both to their happinefs and advan-. 
tage; and th^t not only by being continually 
upon the w^ch foi* every opportunity of do* 
ing good to others, evpn in the moft trifling 
inftances, (which alone would afford a con-r 
ftant fource of pleafurc) but alfb by the 
enjoyment of all the good tjiey can oblervs 
in others. 

If any adion is related, or any expreilion 
dropped, which indicates true goodhefs of 
heart, they will be heard with fatisfadion 5 
the inoA trifling inflance qf kindnefs and at-r 
tendon will be received with a fore of pleafure 
of which the feifiih c^n form no idea. Every 
jl^ppearanc? or defcription of innocent happU 

H 3 1 nefs 
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fifeti6[(hi{) afid altidHbn Will be fdt, tvtefl 
«h6d^ fb«y Ate ttibt the tibjefts «f it. 

til !hmt> ^ the 1i2kt>t:>iheft> and all the 
firnies t>f 6ther&» ttt foufees ef ddight to 

tfieht'. ahd it Hi a plt&filig, a!t wdl ita ufeM 

ttsitife to the mittd, tb be employed, when 

etig^d ifi ibeiet^, in Ibdklng out fdr titefe;»>« 
to tract to thcif fj^ittg tht little tlitpreftMlft 
Af behev6leAce which often pafs tttmotked p* 

to difcover real merit, through the ve3 which 
humility and modefty throw over it; — to 
k&thift thit grtAtnefs of mind, t^Mi b th^ 
ftieatwft fitttfttiOft in life, W When It CxtftS inMt 

upon OK^fiohs fuppdi^d, t6 tie titiKng^ and 
therefbte, !» geftetal, but little attewded to. 

!a theft, uid tn hutnbefleft innsficttl «^ the 
faflte kind, muth real pleaTufe tta^A be found, 

which 
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which is tob gencirally ovctlookcd^ and which 
might prove the fource of many advantages 
both to ourfelves and others; for thofe who 
radlf eiSjdy the g@t>d of oehefs^ wiH cttuinly 
jifUh and tiSdiWfc^t fo |>romote it. And t^ 
fff^b tMrei&s as' thtfe, the bcil aifed!ion& of 
^ h^rt are iatOinv^ly called forth to 
^iS&tin, tod the pkafures ivhich they af&rd 
may b^ edjoyed and improved in every di£^ 
ferd>t fituation in life; for thefe are plea* 
fures^ which, more or lefs, are within the 
reach of alK 

tn thtfc, tht rich and prdlp^rous may find 
fhii &tisfa£tion which they have (bnght in 
Vtin in fdfMh gratifications j and the tM£btd 
may yet enjoy that happineft which they we 
too apt to imagirtc is entirdy loft: — but the 
felfiih heart can neither enjoy prolpciity, nor 
fnpport affiidlion ; it will be weary and dii^ 

fatisfied 
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latisfied in the firfl:^ and totally dejedted in 
the laft* 



In order to adminifter confolation to the 
afflifted, the ufual methods are, either to en- 
deavour to lefleh their fenfe of the evil, by 
fhewing them that it is not really 1q great as 
they imagine; or by comparing it with 
greater evils endured by .others; or clfe to 
drive it from the thought by the hurry of dit- 
fipatlon and amufemcnt. 

The firft of thefe methods may ferve to 
difplay the talents of thp perfbn who under- 
takes it; and perhaps fiich arguments may 
fometimes prevail upon vanity to affume an 
appearance of fortitude. But how can he, 
whofe heart feels the pangs of real affliftion, 
be convinced by argument that he does not 
feel it? or what relief can it give to his fufr 

feringSj^ 
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ferings^ to be told that another fufFers more? 
Nor can diilipation and amufement afford a 
more efficacious remedy, fince in thefe the 
heart has nothing to do : — in the midfl of the 
gayeH fcenes, and furrounded by all that the 
world calls pleafure^ it will fhrink into itfelf^ 
and feel its own bittemefs with redoubled 
force. 

It is vain to endeavour to take from the 
wretched, the fenfe of fuffering; pain and 
grief muft be felt; they can neither be fub- 
dued by argument, nor lofl in diilipation; 
and while they remain^ it is impoffible to 
enjoy that eafe which by fome \% reprefented 
as the greateft good of man — ^they muft ex-- 
elude it: — But muft they therefore exclude all 
pofitive happinefs? Surely no. The wounded 
heart may ftill be open to enjoyment, and 
here it muft feek for conlblation; it cannon 

indeed 
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indeed be lAf^flflbk of psin, hat it iMy ytt 
be Itsi^ble M* plafi]K« Aikl ^pf ihdeed 
M^l they vho bite acquif ed « ftti^ fi>/ flieh 
pkafure^ aft paitk a^d forfow ciitMt mkc 
ftwayi fince iJi^ Ibanef or l^iasf, tntift tt 

Of this kind are the pleafures of aSi^i^id^ 
and benevolence; they enlarge the heart, they 
pitv«&t it {mvA dirdlbtg dfi ir^ »wn Arrows, 
ttd teflch it td fttk fyf ha^pinefi in tht goad 
<>f others; and dl6fe Who ift Okil' Ittppiefl: 

dftys^ weft iic<^flomed to do thi^^ will Aot be^ 

eoiM iftfeikfible to fu<;h pleiifure^^ becritde ftt^ 

«re (hemfi^ve^ in a Itite of fufferlng^ 

Every inftan^e of kindncfs, e^ery fricftdiy 
endeavour t6 give eafe ^nd comfort, tirill ffill 
tejoice the hcait j the pleafate of fedftg others 

virtuous intd happy, may ftill be fek; the 

earne(t 
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ettfheft defire to tMkt them T6, may ftill be 
chcrilhcd ; and that defire is in itfcif a pleafing 
fenfition. The cndcavouf which it excites 
affords ftill higher pleafure; and when that 
endeavour is bleflfed with fuccefs^ the benevo- 
lent heart will feel a real joy, to which its own 
fufFerirtgs cannot tender it infenfible. 

By every fuch exertion, the mind will gain 
new ftrength, and enjoy new pleafure; its 
native vigour, whifch forrow had deprefled, 
and which ho interefted views could have 
caned forth to adtion, will be ttftored by 
benevolence ;'^HEhiC Wounded heart may feel 
the delight of felf*approbation I— -in (hort, 
the afflifted may enjoy the beft pleafures of 
the happy. 

6ut a&er all it muft be allowed, that-all our 
pleafures, in this imperfe^ ftatc, even thofe of 

the 
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tp others; and in %\\k 9im thejF cannot be diC. 
appointed though they ihould pioye unfiic^i 
cefsful; for the hpn^ft endeavour they iQay be 
certain will be accepted. 

The fear of Ufy)g tjnf bl«ffing8 they poifefs^ 
will not deprive th§m of the pleafyre qf ciu 
joying them J for thpy rfim*«it)er in whofti 
hands thdy are; they luiow (hey (ha[U enjoy 
them as long as n realjy beft fer thsm; and 
that, if all elfe were tftkeja fiipm th?in, fch^ 
are fecuir of m qn^ng refoqrce^ ;^i Ali^* 
mighty Comforter. 

They confider their beft enjoymentf ai jij- 
dependent on thii; world; the pleafures of 
fricndfhip and benevolence, though here al- 
layed by difappoinHTir^j and interrupted by 
deaths they hope will be renewed hereafter, 

and 
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w4 &^yc^* pure aad \tomud, thfMicfe 
Tbe tovf 9^4 gn^tttdt thsy ^ i^ 4$^ 

The heavenly contemj^tions which, exalc 

vQfid %if9t^» wiU j^$ tJiw bmpn t9 1^ 

to ^em. 

will neither be allaye4 by anxiety, lH>r &<;^ 

cecded 
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« 

cecded by wearinefs and difguft. While it 
remains, it will be enjoyed to the utmoft; and 
when it is taken away^ it will not be immode* 
lately regretted, fince that to which it owed 
its greateft relilh will ftill remain, and prove 
a {burce of happinefs in the days of affli(5Udn 
and difappointment, as well as in thofe of 
proiperity and fuccefs. 

It is very certain that there are few, if any, 
either amongft the afflided, or amongft the 
happy, who enjoy to the utmoft all the blefs- 
ings which are beftowed upon them. Thofe 
who take a view of their own fituation in life, 
with a lincere defire to make the beft of it, 
will probably find much more happinefs 
within their power, than in the moments of 
uneafinefs and difcontent they are apt to ima-. 
gine. This obfervation is generally true, even 
of the greateft fufferers. 

But 
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But let us fuppofe that this were not the 
ca(e^ for it ikufl be allowed to be poffible that 
all earthly comforts may be taken away : — A 
perfon who has long been flruggling againit 
the ieverefl afflidions of body and of mind, 
may have met with nothing but difappoint- 
ments ; and in the midft of all, he may not 
find a friend to aflift and fupport him, or to 
bcftow that tender foothing confolation, which 
can almofl convert afflidions into pleafures; 
or, what is dill more painful^ the friend from 
whom he expeded this may chai^, and 
embitter thofe fufierings he fhould alleviate; 
theendes^vours to do good which benevolence 
infpires, n>ay prove unfuccefsful ; in a word, 
all in this world may hi\. 

This is indeed a cafe rarely, if ever, to be 
met with; but as it muft be allowed to b^ 
poflible, let us take things in the world Jighf 

Vol. L I imaginable. 
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imagifiabie^ and then confider the hitppiHefs 
which yet remains to balance thefe afflitf^ions^ 
in the heavenly comforts which rdigioti of!ers« • 

The moft unhappy may yet find a Friend 
to whom they may freely unbofotti all their 
fonows with the fulleft confidence, atid ttft 
iecure of finding that confolation which b 
rtally beft for them, fince He i^ both a^e 
and willing to beftow it>-this isk hlkppindTsr 
of which ncme but themfdved can ^tt dg^ 
prive them. Though flighted and negledtd^ 
perhaps opprefied and injured by the wotidi 
ytt are they certain that He regalds their 
fiifferirtgs. He hears their prayers, and will 
reward their patience. 

When they confider that all events are at 
his difpofal, and thefe fufierings are permitted 
for their greater good, their fttbrniflion, in- 

ftead 
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Itead of beii^ foil of terror and anxiety, will 
be an nft of love and confidence;— even the 
with that they could choofe their own lot, 
will be fupprcfled ; and they will rejoice in the 
thought tJiat Infinite Wifdom and Gocxlnefs . 
will do it for them. 

When they remember, that all afflidions 
are trials, and that by bearing them as they 
ought, they may bcft exprefs their love and 
gratitude, and fccure his favour mA protec- 
tion,— the aftivity of their minds will be 
again awakened, and their utmoft efforts again 
exerted, with a pleaTure and fatisfedlion which 
can attend on no other purfuit, fince all but 
this arc liable to difappointment. Here the 
intention, not the fuccefs, will be confidered 5 
and the fincerc wifti, when nothbg more Lr. 
In thdr power, will be accepted. 

la If 
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If we are engaged in the fervice of a friend, 
every (jiifficulty becomes a fourcc of pleafure; 
we exert ourfelves with delight in finding 
means to conquer it ; we even enjoy any fuf- 
fering which can procure his advantage^ or 
exprels our affedion* 

A fatisfadiion of the fame kind may conti- 
nually be enjoyed by the afflided. It is true, 
their fufierings can bring no advantage to 
their Creator; his happinels can receive no 
addition from the feeble efforts of his crea- 
tures; yet ftill, to a heart full of love and 
gratitude, there is a pleafure in exerting every 
effort to exprefs thofe fentiments, in doing or 
fuffering any thing which may conduce to 
that end. In this yiew, afflictions may be 
received with real fatisfadipn, fince they af- 
ford continual opportunities of expreffing our 
readinefs to conform to his will, even when 

it 
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it is tnofl contrary to our o^vti; and this is 
the ftrongeft proof of love and confidence 
we are able to give ; and therefore, to the 
heart which truly feels them, muft be at- 
tended with a fatisfadlion fuch as pleafure 
cannot beftow. 

When we read the hiftories of thofe who 
have voluntarily undergone the mofl painful 
fufferings, rather than tranfgrefs their duty, 
we admire their virtues, and efteem them 
happy. Thofe wh6 receive as they ought the 
trials which are fent them, do all in their 
power to follow their examples, and may, in 
a great degree, enjoy the fame happinefs; 
their aims, their wifhes, are the fame; like 
them, they blefs Him who permits the trial; 
they would detefl the thought of efcapii^ 
from it, by being guilty of the fmallefl crimei 
they rejoice in fufFering for his fake, and 

I 3 dependj 
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depend^ wkh ottife coa£idmoe» on hift aSUbf 
anceUKl iuppoct. 

If at ai^ tame the afiUdion feenut too fkf* 
ytretohc lupportQd> and nature almoftiinlm 
under the trial, let them anticipate the fiituce 
time, and think with what fentiments they 
ihaU look back upon \t; — ^think^ if they can^ 
what joy it will afford them to refted^ that no 
fuifering^ Qoiild ever fhake their refiduticmi 
that their love to their Almighty Father» and 
defire to be conformable to his will^ have 
been ftill tiie ruling principles of their hearts^ 
even in the midft of the fevered trials i that 
their afflidions have not made them neglect 
their duty to Him^ or to their fellow^creatures i 
that their beft endeavours have been fliU ex-» 
erted^ and their entire confidence ever placed 
in Him. 

Then 



. TlieiiIettbemkK)k&r^rj^»aQf[thii|]l£ 
of %h^ thne wheft all cartWy joyt ud fpirow* 
will be for ever pjified sw^y, ^nd nothing gf 
them will remain but the manner in which 
they have been received | let them think of 
th« huppiftei^ of thofe who have been " imdo 
* perfaa through faff^ringi," and who wiDl 
thsa look fofward to an eternity of hli&V 

WiH they then wift that thv M fuffifrod 
lefs? Or who wouW wi(b it now» if fiich ai« 
the bleffed fruits of Mtmn&f And it df* 
pends on ourfelves to make them lb: for the 
afliftance of Him who alone can fupport our 
wcakncfs, will never be wanting to thofe who 
feck it. 

Such refledtions, fuch hopes, as thefe, can 
furely afFord pleafures more than fufficicnt to 
overbalance any afflidions to which we may 

be 
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be liable in this worid: — ^And tbefe are |rfea- 
fures which the greateft fuffcrcr may feel, and 
in which the moll unhappy may rgoice. 

To concludcj — Religion cannot prevent 
loflcs and difappoincments^ pains and foirows; 
for to theie, in this imperfed ftate^ we muft 
be liable ; nor does it require us to be infenii-. 
ble to them^ for that would be impoflible; but 
in the midft of all, and even when all earthly 
pleafures fail, it commands — ^it inftrudts— it 
enables us to be happy. 




ON THE 



CHARACTER of L^TITIA. 



TN the midft of a- cheerful and animated 
converfation, the attention of a large com- 
pany was fuddenly called off by the tolling 
of a neighbouring bell^ and the appearance of 
a iimeral paiBi^ by the windows. An en* 
quiry was made whofe it was? with that fort 
of indolent curiofity. which is fbmetimes ex- 
cited by things fuppofed to be no way inte- 
refting, and which hardly attends to the 
anfwer; — ^but a gloom was Ipread over every 
countenance^ when it was known to be the 

funenil of the young and beautiful Ljetitia, 

who 



\ 
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who had lately been the ornament of eveiy 
aflenibly in which Ihe appeared^ the admira- 
tion of all beholders, and the delight of all 
who knew her intimately. 

As feveral in the company had been ac** 
quainted with L/btitia, the converfation 
naturally turned upon her chara&er. The 
thought of youdi and beauty thus nipped in 
their bloom, imprefies an awfiil, yet tender 
melancholy in the minds even of indifferent 
perfons, which difpoles them to feripos 
thoughts, and makes them anxious to know 
particulars: and the accounts now given of 
her engaged the attention of all who wen 
prefent. 

Ljetitia had juft emored her eighteenth 
year, her perfon was uncommonly beautifo^ 
animated by all the vivacity which is natural 

to 
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.» that agc^ und nU the fwecUMtfaof themoft 
juniabte chaxEu^r. Her ycKKbful ipirm had 
never b^eu damped by iU heidth, nor checked 
ky unkindnefa and feverity; her tender pa- 
jrems> &r from retraining her plearunM» had 
QBiy endeavouiied to fecure cbsm by iwio- 
cence^ improve them by virtoe, and e»It 
them by religion. 

The peace and joy of her heart dif&ifed a 
charm on every obje& which fiirrounded her; 
and every employment in which ibe vifsa en* 
gaged, afforded her new pleafuresi--«<-fhepur« 
fued her ftudies, and enjoyed her amule- 
ments». with the fame fpirit and *alacrity$ — 
every kindnelk (he received filled her h^art 
with gratitude, and all ihe could beftow was 
ftlt by her with that innocent exultation which 
tme benevolence infpires, and in which vanity 

claims no part. 

In 
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In the fulnefs of her heart fhe might have . 
related fome inftance of diftrefs which Ihc 
had relieved, with the fame fentiments with 
which (he related any other circumftance that 
afforded her the greateft pleafure; for it never 
entered her thoughts to admire herfelf for 
fiich things, or talk of them as if fhe was 
furprifed at herfelf for doing them. They 
appeared to her fo natural, that fhe imagined 
every one would have done the like, and only 
thought herfelf more fortunate than others, 
when an q>portunity prefented itfelf for in- 
dulging her inclination. 

From the fame principle pioceedol her 
endeavours to pleafe in fociety. She wifhed 
to make all as happy as Ihe could ; Ihc wiflied 
to deferve and gain affcdlion; but Ihe never 
thought of fupplanting others, or endeavour- 
ing to aflume a fuperiority: and far from 

defiring 
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defiring to lefleti their merits^ in order to na(e 
herfelf by the comparifon, flie was eager to 
procure for all^ the good which fhe valued 
herfelf^ and therpfore difpofed to reprcfent 
all in the moft favourable light. Indeed, it 
cod her no difficulty to do fo, becaule all ap- 
peared to her in that light. Happy in her- 
felf, and difpofed to be pleafed, her attention 
was naturally turned to the moft pleafing 
circumftances, i^ every event, and every 
chara<^er. 

She often appeared delighted with things 
which others might have confidered as trifles, 
and that not only in her amufements, but in 
the characters of thofe with whom fhe con- 
verfed. Her imagination was difpofed to 
magnify every good and amiable quality, ?md 
every litde inftance of kindnefs and attention 
bcftowed upon herfelf; but her afFedions, 

though 
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thiyugh ^mim wd lively, were ferfiom being 
indifciimaiatdy latiihed on aH| htt heait 
felc a kind word or look often much mwe 
firongly than it deferved, but its tendesdl 
attachments vstrc icferved for a chofen few; 
aod her fiicndfhip^ like iM: benevolence, was 
aident, animated, tjxA diipo&d to ran ahnoil 
into txccfSf 

The £une difpofition appeared in other 
inftances. She enjoyed amufements as much 
as thofc who think of nothing but purfuing 
them, and even found pleafures wl^re many 
would have thought they (hewed fuperior 
^nfe by being tired ; but from the micHl of 
the gayeft aflembly, where her vivacity in-* 
fpired pleafure to ail around her, ihe would 
have flown at the call of benevcicnce, friend- 
Ihip, duty, or religion; and for firom thinkuig 
file made a lacrificc by doing fo, would have 

enjoyed 
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ttijoyed Che oppoitunicy of exchanging a 
pleafure which only tmlufed her fsmcy, far 
one which touched her heart. 

In comiiK^ converfadoii^ her innocent 
fprightUftefe, aiid artlds fweetnefs of man- 
ners, won the hearts of thofe who might have 
been inclined to cnvjr her uncommon excel- 
lencies. There was a gentle cameftncfs in 
her folicltude to pleafe, which animancd every 
look and a£tion, and \\i3is far different from 
the Ihidied diiplay of vanity, and the arti- 
ficial inlinuations of flattery; it fpoke her 
true and genuine fentiments, kept her conti- 
nually upon the watch for every opportunity 
of expreffing her attention and regard for 
others, and added a charm, which can hardly 
be defcribed, even to the moft trifling in- 
ftances of them. 

The 
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The worft tempers were foftened in her 
prefence^ and the mod gloomy dilpoiitiond 
could iiardly avoid ihaiing in her pleafures ; 
yet the greateft flow of fpirits coold never^ 
even for a fingle moment^ make her lay afide 
the gentlenefs and modelly of her charadter. 
She even felt, in a great degree^ that tixpidity 
which is natural to a delicate mind ; but it 
ferved only to render her converfation more 
engaging and interefting; it was a diffidence 
of herielfj not a fear of others. 

In the midft of the moft playful fallies of 
her lively fancy, and while Ihe wis gaining 
the admiration of all, far from appearing to 
lay claim to it» her looks an4 manners feemed 
continually to folicit their indulgence, and 
fhewed that Ihe thought Ihe flood in nee^l pf 
it; yet accuftomed to encouragement from 
her infancy, and judging of the benevolence 

of 
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of others by her own, fhe wa$ difpofed to feel 
a confidence in all, and to be very unguarded 
in her con variation; but the innocence of her 
heart s^fforded her a fecurity which the greateft 
caution cannot fupply ;— r-flic knew no diCr 
guife, but Ihe had need of none. 

She felt for the fufFerings of others with the 
tendereft fenfibility, but Ihe expreffcd it, not 
by boafting of a fentiment which has no me^ 
rit except in its application, but by an eager- 
nefs to affift and relieve, which made her ready 
to attempt even impoflibilities, and by thofe 
gentle foothing attentions, from which even 
hopelefs diftrefs muft receive fome degree of 
pleafur^. Her difpofition to enjoy every plea^ 
fure; to the utmoft, made even the leaft fuc- 
cefs in her endeavours of this kind appear to 
her a happinefs which could hardly bi? too 
dearly purchafed. 

Vol. I, Ji Her 
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Her early piety, far from allatying her plea* 
fures, had added to every enjoyment the 
pleafitig fentiment of love' and gratitude to 
Him by whom they were beftowtd, and the 
animating hope of brighter joys hereafter. 
She daily offered up the afFe^kms of her 
innocent heart to Him who made it^ and im- 
plored his aififlance and protedion, with that 
delightful confidence which true religion can 
alone infpire ;*-7without this, her greateft plea* 
fares would have wanted their highetl rcliih, 
and their beft fecurity ; with it fhe could enjoy 
them without anxiety, and oxilider them 
as the earneft of future ha{^>ine&. 

Such was LisiTiTiA: when in the full bloom 
of youth and health, which feemed to promiie 
many happy years, Ihe was feized with a fud- 
den illnefs, which in a few days b|ought her 
to the grave. 

Aa 
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An account lik£ this could not fail to excite 
in the mind of every hearer, refledlions of the 
moft ferious kind. Such ftrokes as thele, 
^hen youth, beauty, and gaiety, are thus fud- 
denly fnatched away, are felt even by the 
moft thoughtlefs characters. The young are 
warned to confider the uncertainty of the 
advantages they poffefs, the vanity of every 
earthly pleafure, and the tranfient nature of 
thofe qualities which are at prefent the ob- 
jefts of general admiration ; while thofe who 
arc farther advanced in life, arc taught ftill 
more powerfully the neceflity of preparing 
for a change, from which even youth and 
health are no fecurity. 

The importance of the prefent moment is 
impreffed on every mind, by the thought of 
the uncertainty of the next. All acknowledge 
the folly of fetting our hearts on pleafures 

K2 juft 
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juft ready to efcape from us, and the neceilit/ 
of providing fuch comforts as may fupport 
us in that awful hour which perhaps is now at 
hand^ and fuch hopes as death itfelf cannot 
take away. 

Such are the refledioiis which naturally 
occur^ when a fudden ftroke brings home the 
thought of death to every mind; efpecially 
when it has fallen where there was lead rea(bn 
to expedt it^ and when youth and beauty 
render the objedt peculiarly interefting. 

Such refledions afford an important and 
affeding leffon, which all muft feel for the 
time^ and of which all fhould endeavour to 
preferve the impreflion* 

In fuch a ftate of mind, when we confider 
religion as our fupport and comfort in the 

hour 
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hour of death, and as affording us a happineis 
which Ihall laft beyond the grave, all muft 
be fenfible of its value, and wifli to feel its 
force, and obey its precepts, that they may 
ihare in thofc bleffings which that religion 
can beftow. 

But the thought of death, even when at- 
tended with the moft ftriking circumftances, 
feldom makes a lafting impreflion ; and thofe 
who are merely awed into religion by that 
confideration, may be too apt to lay it afide, 
when a variety of other objedls fucceed, and 
call off their attention; or may conned: the 
thought of it with a gloomy idea, which dif- 
turbs their purfuits and their enjoyments, 
and which therefore they are glad to drive 
away. They ftel themfelves well and happy; 
they converfe with others who are fo; new 
Scenes arife, and prefent objedls make n ftrorig 

K 3 impreflion; 
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impreflionj and in the huny of bufinel^ or of 
pleafurc^ the funeral of hmrnfiA is quickly 
forgotten* 

But it is not from her fiiner^l alone that 
inftruftion may be derived* — ^The thought of 
her early and unexpected death muft indeed 
imprefs an awe on every mind, and lead to 
many reflexions of the highefl: itn{)ortance to 
all ; and which, by fuch a ftrokc, are (hewn in 
the flrongefl: and mod affedi^g light: but 

thofe excited by her life and chanu^r may 

« 

alfo afford many uiefiil lellbris, which, though 
leis obvious and flriking, are yet well worthy 
of our attention* 

The pleafures of youth are Q&tn confidered 
by thofe who are farther advanced in fife, with 
a mixture of pity and contempt, as b«i|^ the 
effeds of ignorance of the worlds and of a 

kind 
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land of enthuftt£ari^ whkh embeUiihes every 
objedt^ and feafts on imaginary enjoyments^ 
This opinion is certainly in fome degree true ; 
fdx none ever lived to maturity, without feel- 

V 

ing and lamenting the diiappointment of their 
youthful hopes» and the lofk of that pleafing 
illufian which once led the mind from one 
enjoyment to another, and filled up the many 
tedioii^ vacancies of real life ; hut the difap-> 
pointment of too fanguine hopes is very apt 
to lead tQ a contrary eitreme. 

,» ^ 

The pleasures of youth are indeed greatly 
owing to the difpolitions of the youthfial 
mind ; a^d thefe, it muft be 6Wned, are often 
the tSe&& of illufions, which time and ex-> 
perience muft difpel ; but they are hr from 
being always fo; and many of thofe difpo- 
^tiona on which* the pleafiires of youth are 
founded, are &ch as the wife would wiih, and 

endeavour 
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endeavour to preferve through every peiiod 
of life. 



That expedation of being pleafed, which 
prevails fo much in young perfons^ is one 
great fource of their enjoyments. All arc 
felt beforehand, and their hopes are not eafily 
given up ; the convidion that they fliall be 
pleafed, makes a ftrong impreifion on the 
imagination, which often lafts long enough 
to make them really be fo ; when otherwife 
they would have found little rea(bn for it. 
This illufion cannot indeed be preferved in 
its full force, but the fame difpolition to be 
pleafed may yet remain ; and there is hardly 
any thing of fo much importance to the hap- 
pinefs of life. 

« 

We fee people feek for forrows, as if they 
were fomcthing very fcarce and valuable, 

which 
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\irhich it would be a misfortune to overlook. 
Would they but employ as much attention in 
feeking for the innocent pleafures which every 
different fituation might afford, and accufjtom 
themfelves to confider every thing in the mod 
fiivourable light, fuch a flate of mind would 
in itfelf be pleafing, and would lead to many 
pleafures, which are too often loft merely for 
want of attending to them» 

That defire to pleafe which is fo natural to 
youth, may indeed be difcouraged by difap- 
pointments, but if preferved through life, will 
prove a fource of pleafures to ourfelves and 
others. It can make even trifles appear^gree- 
able and engaging, and will in a great degree 
fupply the want of every other talent, and 
render thofe who polfefs it always acceptable 
in fociety ; often indeed much more fo than 
thofe who are far fuperior to them in every 

other 
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other rdpo^ but who negled^ or defpife thofe 
little attentions which thia difpoficioa will 
naturaUy infpirc. Thcfc ihoold, however, 
always be diilinguiihed from aitifice and 
flattery, which are the inftruments of vanttyt 
not the expreflSons of benevolence^ 

In youth, the affedtionjr of th^ heart are 
Warm and lively ; ^ pleafures, and even the 
hopes which they afford, are purfued, and 
enjoyed, to the utmoft; probably they may 
lead to forrows and diiappointments; but 
they know little of their own interefts^ who 
endeavour to avoid thefe^ by checking that 
adivity of the mind, which h neceOary to its 
improvement^ as well as its happinefs; or by 
fuppreifing fentiments on which Qur enjoy*^ 
ments muft depend, and which (rightly di^ 
reded) may prove the means of h^ppineis 
here and hereafter. 

The 
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The innocence of youth i3 another great 
£>iirce of its pleafures ; but this is a happinefs^ 
which» like that of healthy is generally eftin 
mated by its lofs. 

It is not neceflary to coniider the fituation 
of a perfon who has been guilty of great 
cringes; all muft be fenlible that it is wretch- 
ed 1 but many things^ which^ taken iepa- 
rately, may appear trifles, are yet fufficient to 
deftroy that purity of heart without which 
every pleafure muft be attended with fome 
allay. This indeed, in the ftridcft fenfe of 
the words, is not to be found in this imperfed 
ftate, even in youth itfelf; ftill lefs can it be 
expecfred in thofe who are farther advanced 
in life. 

* 

But innocence of intention, integrity of 
heart, and a finccre Endeavour to do right, 

are 
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are qualities which all may poflcfs, and which 
afford a fecurity and peace of mind, fuch as 
they can never enjoy who are in any degree 
wanting in them; whofe profeffions differ 
from their fentiments; and who indulge 
themfelves in thofe little arts which vanity or 
felf-intereft fo often fuggeft, and which are Co 
common in the ^general intercourfe of focicty, 
that the particular inlhmces of them are fel- 
dom made the objedts of attention, or con- 
fidered in the light of real feults. 

The candour of mind, and unfufjpeding^ 
temper fo natural to youth, are alio produc- 
tive of many pleafures which painful expe- 
rience muft in fome degree deftroy. But 
how many, by the thought of this, are led 
into errors far more pernicious, and often 
not lefs diflant from the truth ; for fufpicion 
can deceive, as well as limplicity, and fre- 

quently 
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qucndy miffcs the mark as cffedually, by 
going beyond it. 

How greatly is the peace of fociety diC- 

turbed, by offences taken which never were 

intended^ by groundlefs doubts and apprehen- 

fionsj and by the imputation of faults and bad 
intentions which never in reality exifted. 

To avoid all error is certainly deiirable^ 
but the one extreme is liable to it^ as well as 
the other; and that difpofition of mind, which 
in cafes that can admit a doubt inclines rather 
to the mofl favourable fide, is certainly by far 
the happiefl for the pofTefTor, to fay nothing 
of the obligations which benevolence and 
charity lay upon us in this refpedl. 

Such refledions as thefe may naturally arife 
from the confidejation of a CharadVer like that 

of 
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of LiETiTiA. Her youth affords mahy ufeful 
leilbns to> grey hairs^ as well as to thofe who 
like herfelf are juft entering into life, and who 
perhaps, like her, may be allowed jonly a few 
fliort years to prepare themfelves for eiemity. 
Her death fets in a ftrong light thfc ncrtflity 
of fuch preparation; — ^her life (hews at the 
fame time the happinefs of it. 

That Religion is neceflary to our comfort 
in the time of afflidUon, and our fupport in 
the hour of death, all who have any fenfe of 
it are ready to allow; but if confidered merely 
in that light, it is too apt to be neglefled in 
the days of health and profperity, or obeyed 
with - a cold, and often reluftant fubmiflion, 
as a reftraint with which it is neceflary to 
comply, in order to obtain the happinefs of 
a future fl:ate. Few confider fiifficiently its 
importance to happinefs, even in this life, and 

the 
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the prefeiit pl^fui^ft^ a« v^U aft future hopes, 
vrhich it may afford to thoie in whom it is 
not mtiely 4 eonvidion p( the underilandin^ 
but a real ibodmeM: of the heart. 

JLet Ufi then itprefent to ourfelves the fitu* 
ati(m of thofe on whom the gieat truths which 
Religion reveah have made a juft impreflion; 
who feel that love and gratitude which are 
due to Infinite Perfedion and Infinite Good- 
nefs ; and in whom thefe fentiments are the 
leading principles and animating motives for 
every adtion^ 

To fiich perfons, how delightful is the 
thought, that they arc under the guidance and 
protedion of an indulgent Father, who can 
and will order all things for their real good ; 
that every blefling beftowed in this life is not 
merely a prefent enjoyment, but an inftance 

of 



^ I 
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of his goodnefs, a call to that ever-pleafing 
fentiment — affedionate gratitude, and an ear^ 
neft of future happinefs! Such thoughts 
give a fecurity to all pleafures; they are no 
longer enjoyed with trembling anxiety, from 
a dread that the next moment may ihatch 
them away; for the next moment depends oo 
an Almighty Friend, with whom we caniafely 
intruft Qur deareft intereft^. 

It has been well obferved, by an excellent 
writer, ^*il ny a pQtnt de fentiment plus douse 
au cceur de rbomme que la cmfiancei but if 
this be true even in our intercourfe with 
frail and imperfed: beings, in whom we may 
be miftaken; and who, though their inten^ 
tions nuy be lincerely good, are often unabl? 
to help us, and ignorant of what is beft for 
US; how much greater enjoyment muft it af- 
ford, when fixed wh?re it can never be mif- 
taken 
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tticcA Of dKappointedf How csriecmfa^ilig is 
thte c&tuinty, that He who feed the deepeft 
tmitStts ofthehieait^ willdbferve and accept 
die fecret good intention which cduld not be 
Iffought to effeft, and the lincerc endeavour 
which has* been dHappointed, attd perhaps 
ttiiflaterpreted in this world. 

To relieve diftrefs, to do good to others 
and promote their happinef$> muft give plea- 
fbre to ever}r one who is not loft to att fenfe 
efgoodnefs; but how grtotly is this pleafun: 
iflcreafed^ if the obje& on whom it is exercifed 
be endeared to ns by particular ajffe&ion^ or 
lias been recommended to us by one who is 
Co, and to whom we can in this manner expr^fi 
our af&dion ! What fpirit does this confi- 
deration give to our endeavours^ and what an 
exalted pleafure attends their foccefs I 

Vol.1. L This 
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This pleafure^ in the higheft degree, reli- 
gion adcb to every exertion of benevolence*, 
It ftrengthens the ties of natUDal philanthropy, 
by (hewing us in all mankind the children of 
one Conunon Parent^ the dbjeds of the fame 
Redeeming Love, and the candidates for. the 
fame Eternal Happinefs. In eveiy fcene of 
diftrefs to which we can afford relief, it re- 
minds us, that our beil Friend has affured us, 
that whatever is done to one of the leaft of 
thefe his brethren, will be confidered as done 
unto himfelf: and this pleafure depends not 
on fuccefs; for the endeayour, and even the 
wijh^ will be accepted as a proof of love and 
gratitude. 

From the fame confideration. Religion be* 
comes the only fure foundation of that good*- 
humour which is the charm of focial life. 
Can beings, who hope in a few years, perhaps 

in 
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hi a few hours^ to be united in eternal love and 
happinefs^ be difpofed to be angry with each 
other about trifles, and find a fatisfaftion in 
faying or doing what may give pain? 

Were thefe truths felt as well as acknow- 
ledged, they mufl not only put an end to all 
violent hatred and animofity, but muft alfb 
fbften all thofe little irregularities of temper, 
which fb frequently prevent even gorxi people 
from being as happy in each other as they 
ought to be. 

At the fame time when we are hurt by fuch 
things in others, particularly in thofe we truly 
love and value, (and from whom, therefore, a 
trifle can give pain) how pleafing to look for- 
ward to the time when all thefe imperfedions 
fiiall be ended, and we Ihall find nothing to 
allay the pleafures of afFe<5tIon and efleem; 
I L 2 which 
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ifhich in this life can never be enjoyed in tbm 
utmoftperfedtion^ from the mixture of faiusiatf 
frailty which is found in a greater or kia 
degree even in truly worthy charadcrs. 

But when friendfhip rifes to its pureft 
heights^ and med:s with as little of fuch allay 
afi is poilible in this imperfed ftate^ ftill how 
gready are even the refined pleafures which 
it affords improved and exalted by rdi^bdJ 
How delightfiil is the tie which unites, ^q 
worthy charafters in the nobleft purfiat)^ 
when each is flrengthened and animated by 
the other; and their pleafures^ far from being 
allayed by the continual dread of ieparation^ 
are heightened by the ho|>e that they will be 
lafting as eternity. 

When the mind is engaged in the purfiik 
of impro vement^ and pleafed with any Ittde 

advance 
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advance k can makct or when it delights it* 
ielf with the confideration of what is beau** 
tifiil and amiable in the natural or moral 
fyftem; how greatly is the pleafurc increafed 
bjr looking forward to a time, when every 
ftcvUty ihall be improved beyond what we can 
at pre£&it conceive^ when we fhall be qua^ 
lified fyr the moft exalted enjoyments, and 
all our contemplations employed on the moft 
peitfed objeds ! 

Bot when we endeavour to enlarge on a fub«. 
jed like thi^^^ we muft find all our exj^reflions 
&U fhort of what we wifh to defcribe. 

' Thefe are but a few inftances of the advan* 
cages which may be derived froin Religion^ 
even in the happieft ibite, — ^a faint iketch of 
its power to refine^ exalt^ and fecure our plea- 
feies. Happy they to whom experience (hall 

L 3 give 
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give a moreperfed idea of it I They will 
not be i^duced^ in the day of affiidiioii^ to 
feck for comforts with which they were before 
unacquainted^ and pleafures which they know 
not how to enjoy; for the beft pleafiires of 
their happiefl days will remain^ unallayed by 
any misfortune that can befal them ; and the 
mind^ long accullomed to dwell on them 
and enjoy them^ will grow more attached to 
them^ as other pleafures £iil^ and be enabled 
to look forward to the ilroke which (hall 
fnatch them all away^ not only with calm 
lefignation^ but with joyful hope. 

Far be it ever from us to limit the mercies 
of the Almighty^ or difcourage any from 
having recourfc to them^ even in their lateft 
moments. Far be it alfo from us to judge of 
the future happinefs of any, by their prefent 
llate of mind. An old age of languor and 

dejcftion. 
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<]gei£tion> a death of terror and anxiety, may 
often be fucceeded by an eternity of blifs. 

But let thofe who novcnjoy health and 
pro^riiy never foiget, that they can have 
'no reafon to depend on finding Religion their 
comfort in the hour of death, if they do not 
find it their happinefs in life. 
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T *HYPOCRISIE eft un homttw^ que 
'^ **le vice rdid a h, vertu/' fays La 
RocHEFoiTCAULT^ and in one fenfe it certaiidy 
is fo, for it is an acknowledgment of the 
fuperior excellence of virtue; and one who 
viewed mankind with the eyes of La Roche* 
foucAULT^ muft confider Hypocrify as an 
advantage toaU« 

Rousseau^ quoting this pafiage^ adds^ ^ Oui 
*♦ comme celui des af&flins de Ccfar, qui fe 

^* proftcr- 
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** proftemoient a fes pied^ pour Y egoiger 
^* plus furement ; couvrir fa xnechancetc du 
dangereux manteau dc I' Hypocrifie, cc n'cft 
point honorer la Vertu, c'eft V outrager en 
'^ profanant fes enfeignes/' It is indeed the 
homage of an enemy ; and of all the enemies 
of viitae^ there is perhaps none whofe attacks 
have been more pernicious ; and that not only 
by throwing a difguiff^ over vice, but by fetting 
up an artificial image in the place of real 
virtue, and confounding the idea of the one 
with the other> till every appearance is fuf- 
pediied, and the exiftence of that which is true 
and genuine is rendered doubtful, to thofc 
whofe hearts do not bear teftimony to its 
certainty- 

There is hardly any thing which (conii* 
dered abflradedly) appears fo natural as Sin- 
cerity. Speech was given us to exprefs our 

thoughu 
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thoughts and feelings; and to ufe it to exprefi 
what we do not think and feel^ is an evi- 
dent perverfion of it. But aUs ! man^ fallen 
from his native innocence^ now dares not be 
fincere; confcious of guilty he feeks difguife; 
and confcious of difguife in himfelf^ he is 
ready to fulped: it in others. 

Thus infincerity firft made its way amongfl: 
itiankindy and by fuch confederations it has 
lince been cherifhed and encouraged^ though 
every heart in fecret bears teflimony againft 
it; and even amongfl the greatefl hypocrites^ 
few would venture openly to defend it in msu:- 
ters of importance: in thefe all are ready to 
declare againft it^ and fincerity is a quality to 
which all lay claim; yet in the daily occur- 
rwces of common life^ it feems to be laid 
afide by a kind of tacit agreement : few make 
any fcruple of deviating from it themfelves, 

or 
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or ieem totxpoSt a canfiinniQr to it inckheisi 
but deceit is pra(5tifed i/rhen it csan aniwer any 
purpofe> and even acknowledged on ituay 
occafions^ as if it were in itfelf a inatter of tht 
greateft indifference* 

It is much too conrnioft^ in cyeiy ia&inGe, 
to judge of aftions^ not according to what 
they really are^ but according to the iibpreflion 
they make upon us. The man who would 
be (hocked at the thought of being a butcher^ 
¥dll feel no remojfe at impaling a butteiftys 
and he who would fcom fo tell a fbleiMn Ue^ 
will rnake no fcniple of profeffing efleem and 
regard which he does not fed^ or of encou* 
raging an uneacperienced young woman in 
follies which in his heart he defpifes^ and 
which he knows will render her ridiculous* 
Yet the merit of adlions depends not on their 
apparent effeds^ nor ar^ we fuffici^tly ac* 

(juainted 
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quaintedwith the confequences which imjr 
attend them, to be qualified to judge how far 
thcjr may extend. 

When once we deviate from the (traight 
path, hdwever finall thedeviadon may be, 
and however fbong tlie reafons for it, we can 
never know how fiur we may be led aftray, nor 
what may be confequences of that deviation* 
Could thefe be known at once, the fault which 
wa» confidersd merely as a trifle, would often 
appear {hoddng» even to thofe who paid ieaft, 
attention to it, though in fad they can make 
no difference in its real nature. 

If infincerity be in itfcif a faulty it mufl be 
fb independent of the confequences which 
may fdlow from it ; yet the moft trifling coa^ 
fideration feems often to be thought a fufficient 
excufe for it, and we even hear it pleaded 

for^ 
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for, as necdlaiy to the peace and pleafure of 
fociety. But to whom can it be necefiaiy? 
Surely to none but thofe who have fomething 
criminal, or at leaft fbmething difagreeaUe, 
to conceal^ and whofe real chambers will not 
bear the light. The good and amiable qua- 
lities want only to be feen as they are, in order 
to be pleafing and ufeful; and if every heart 
were fuch as it ought to be, the ddight of fo- 
ciety would be to throw afide all difguile, let 
every one exprefs his genuine fentiments, and 
appear to others fuch as he really is. 

c 

But it is eafier to polifh the manners, than 
to reform the heart; to dilguife a fault, than 
to conquer it. He who can venture to ap- 
pear as he is, mud be what he ought to be; 
—a difficult and arduous talk! which often 
requires the facrifice of many a darling in- 
clination, and the exertion of many a painfiil 

effort;— 
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d&Mt : — ^and if there can be any hx^ of at- 
taining the fame end by a (horter and eafier 
method^ it is not wonderful that numbers are 
glad CO have recourfe to it. 

> This is^ in hA, the principal caufe of that 
infincerity which prevails fo much in the or- 
dinary intercourfe of fociety, though there arc 
many others which contribute to it. 

Pride makes men endeavour to feem better 
than they really are, by affuming an appear- 
ance of thofe virtues which they want, and 
endeavouring to difguife thofe vices which 

they cherilh. 

-• 

Selfiflinefs makes them wifh to engrofs a 
larger Ihare of efteem and regard than is be- 
llowed on others: this introduces flattery, 
which is, in fad, an endeavour to purchafc 

cftecm. 
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cfteem, and even afFedlion» with coiutt^rfek 
coin* It is playing upon die weakness 0f 
others for our own advantage, and running 
the hazard of encoun^ng them in folly, and 
even in vice; and thereby doing them a real 
and material injury^ merely for the fake of 
fining to ourfelves the trifling fatis&ftkm of 
unmerited approbation* 

Thi«> to a perfon of any deficacy, (hould 
give more pain than j^eaSure, from a con- 
icioufiids of having indeed deferved the con- 
trary : for who, that is not loft to every gene- 
lous fcntiment, could bear to receive a tribute 
of gratitude and good-will, in return for pro* 
feflions of eftecm which he never felt, and 
kindnefs which he never intended? He may 
indeed defpife the folly and vanity of thofe 
who can be pleafed with fuch profeflions, and 
poffibly they may often be deferving of con- 

tempt; 
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Uempt; but this is no alleviation of his fault, 
nor can even this excufe be always pleaded. 

An innocent heart may be plcafed with 
the flattery, (without giving entire credit to it) 
when it is confidered as an ^xpreffion of real 
kindnefs: confcious that its own fentiments 
are warm, lively, and apt to run into excefs, 
it may naturally fuppofe the fame of others * 
and thus the poifon is received under a plea- 
ling dilguife, till by degrees it grows familiar* 
and may produce the moll fatal efFedts. 

• True Politenefs — ^like true Benevolence, the 
fource from which it flows — ^aims at the real 
good of all mankind, and fincerely endeavours 
to make all eafy and happy, not only by con- 
fiderable fervices, but by all thofe little atten^ 
tions which can contribute to it. In this it 
differs eflentiaUy from that artificial prfitenefs 
Vol. I. M which^ 
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which too o6xn aflumcs its place, and vrhich 
confifts in an endeavour, not to makt achen 
happy, but to fcrve the interefts of our own 
vanity, by gaining their favoiar and. good 
opinion, though at the expence oftruth, good«- 
nefs, and even of their ha{^nef$, if the pcotit 
in view can be obtained by deftroying it» 

Flattery is an eflentiai part of this fort of 
politenefs, the means by which it generalijr 
Succeeds : but true politenefs ftands in need of 
no fuch aififhuiice: it is the genuine expref^ 
lion of the heart, it feeks no diiguife, and will 
never flatten He who ads from this piiin* 
ciple, will exprefs to all what he truly feds, 
— a real good-will, a fincere concern for tfacdr 
happinefs, and an earned deiSitt to promote 
it« He will not exprefs admiration for a fool, 
nor efteem for a bad man; but he will e^qptta 
benevolence to all, becaule he feels it; and he 

will 
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iwM ctldeavoui- to do them gobd, as fkf as May 
be hi his power, becaufe he fincerely wilhes it. 

Flattery is difeftly contrary to this; it feeks 
its own ends, without COnfidering what may 
be the confequence with regard to others. It 
is alfo eflentially different from that regard 
which is paid to real merit; for that is a tri- 
bute which is certainly its due, ^nd may be 
both paid and received with innocence and 
pleafure : but the expreffions of this will ge- 
nerally be fuch as efcape undelignedly from 
the heart, and are far different from the ftu- 
died language of flattery. 

Indeed flattery is not, in general, addreffed 
to real and acknowledged merit. It has been 
oblerved by one who feems to have fliidied it 
as a fcience, that a profeffed beauty mufl not 
be complimented upon her perfon, but her 

M 2 unj^er- 
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imderftanding^ becaufe there ihe may be fup- 
pofed to be more doubtful of her excellence; 
while one whofe pretenfions to beauty are but 
fmall^ iVill be moft flattered by compliments 
on her perfonal charms. 

The fame may be obferved as to other 
qualities : for though mofl people would con- 
iider flattery as an infult^ if addrefled to fuch 
qualities as they know they do not poflefs ; yet 
in general they are beft pleafed with it where 
they feel any degree of doubt^ or fulpedt that 
others may do fo. 

When Cardinal Richelieu expreffcd more 
defire to be admired as a poet and a critic, 
than as one of the greateft politicians in the 
world, we cannot fuppofe it was becaufe he 
thought thefe talents of more confequence in 
a prime minifterj but he was certain of his 

excellence 
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excellence in one refpedt, and ^vanted not to 
be told what all the world muft think of him ; 
m the other he wiihed to excels and was not 
fure of fuccefs. . 

The fame may probably be the reafon of 
the partiality which fome writers are faid to 
have exprefled for their worft performances. 
It feems fcarce poilible to fuppofe that 
Milton really preferred his Paradife Re- 
gained to his Paradife Loft; but if he had 
any doubts of its fuccels^ it was very natural 
for him to feel more anxiety about it^ and to 
endeavour to perfuade others^ and even him* 
felf, of its fupcrior merit. 

This is a weaknefs in human nature^ of 
which flattery generally takes advantage^ with- 
out coniidering^ that by fuch means it not 
only encourages vanity in thofe to whom it is 

M 3 addreflcd> 
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addreiled> but may alfo draw them in^ to 
make themfelves appear ridiculou8» by thq 
afFeiSbttion of qualities to which they have 
little or no preteniions. 

Nor does this artificial kind of flattery 
generally flop at fuch qualitiea as are in thenu 
ielves indifferent; it is too often ^mplojfed 
(and perhaps flill more fuccefsfiiUy) in dif-« 
gulfing and palliating faults^ and thereby 
affording encouragement to thofe whofe iih^ 
clinations were reftrained by feme degree of 
l>emorfe. 

It is unjufl:^ as well as ill-natured^ to take 
advantage of the weakncffcs of others, in or- 
der to obtain our own ends^ at the hazard of 
rendering them ridiculous; but it is &me<f 
thing far worfe to lend a helping hand ta 

thpf^ Ht^ho hefitate tt ending in the paths 
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df vice, and feel a painful conflid: between 
their duty and their inclination; or to endea- 
vour to lefien the fenfe of duty in thofe who 
arc not free from fbme degree of remorfe^ 
and defire to amend. Yet thefe are, in 
general, the perjfbns to whom flattery is moil 
acceptable iTTnit fixithes their inclinations, and 
diipels their doubts, at the fame time that it 
gratifies their vanity; it frees them from a 
pain&l fenfation, and faves them the trouble 
of n difficult talk, while it affords them a pre^ 
iknt plcafum; and if it does not entirely con* 
quer thdr fcruples, at leafl it removes one 
reflraint which lay in their way, the fear of 
being cenfured. Yet how pften is all this 
done by thofe who would think themfelves 
infufFerably injured, if they were to be fup- 
pofed capable of picking a pocket, though in 
that cafe the injury nught perhgps be triflingi^ 
wd hardly worth a thought. 

If 
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If *' he who filches from me my good 
" name," has made me " poor ihdeed;" what 
(hail we fay of him, who from felfifli vkws, 
perhaps merely for the fake of obtaining a 
trifling gratification of his vanity, has done 
what may lead me to deferve to forfeit that 
good name, even in the fmalleft inflance ? And 
if he has done this by deceit, and has found 
means to gain afifedtion or efteem in return for 
it, what other adt of dilhonefty qan exceed 
the bafenefs of fuch proceeding? But tbefe 
things are too apt to make little imprcffion 
when prafrifed in what are called trifles^ 
though that circunifi:ance makes no change in 
their real nature, and none can fay how far 
the confequences even of trifles may extend. 

Thofe who make no fcruple of fuch me- 
thods as thefe, if at the feme time, by being 
much accuftomcd to polite company, they 

have 
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have acquired a certain elegance of manners^ 
and facility of exprefling themfelves, will fel- 
dom fail to pleafe^ upon a (light acquaintance; 
but the bed ador will iind it difficult always 
to keep up to his part* 

He who is polite only by rule, will pro- 
bably, on fome occafion or other, be thrown 
off his guard ; and he who is continually pro- 
fcffing fentiments which he does ngt feel, will 
hardly be able always to do it in fuch a man- 
ner as to avoid betraying himfelt 

Whatever degree of affedtion or efteem is 
gained without being deferved, though at firft 
k may be both paid and received with plea- 
fiire, will probably, after a time, vanilh into 
nothing, or prove a fource of difappointment 
and mortification to both parties : and even 
while the dclufion lafts, it is fcarce poffible 

it 
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it Ihould be attended with entire iatis&(9i<iil 
to the deceiver; for deceit of all kinds, from 
the greateil to the moft trifling inftance of it, 
imift • be attended with a degree of anxiety, 
and can never enjoy that perfeft eafe and &«• 
curity, which attends on thofe whofe words 
and actions are the natural undifguiied ex- 
pre0ion9 of the fentiment& of the heart. 

But as (nankind are apt to run from one 
extreme to another, we fometimes fee, that 
from a diflike to this artificial politeneis, 
which is continually glofling over faults, both 
in thofe who pradife it^ and thofe they prac- 
die it upcm, a roughnefs and even brutality of 
manners is adopted, and dignified with the 
title of fincerity. 

Some perfons pique themfelves upon faying 
nil they think, and are continually profefiing 

to 
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{Q (lo ib; and as a proof of this^ they wiU 
jby things the moA fhocking to others^ and 
give them paio without the lead remorfej for 
fear of being fufpccfted of flattering thenu 
But is this then the language of their heart ? 
Alas ! if it be fo, let them fet about reform- 
ing it^ and make it fit to be feen, before they 
make their boaft of expofing it to public 
view: yet perhaps there may be as much 
affe&ation in this condud as in the contrary 
extreme. 

Pride may think to gain its own ends by 
an appearance of Angularity^ and by fettii^ 
itielf above the approbation of others^ as va^ 
Bity does by condefcending to the meaneft 
methods^ in order to obtain it. 

That fincerity which is difplayed with 
pftentation^ is generally to be fufpedlcd. The 

conduiJt 
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condud: which an honefl heart infpires flows 
naturally from it ; and thofe who fay rough 
things^ in order .to convince others of their 
fincerity, give fomc rcafon to doubt of their 
being perfedly convinced of it themfelves. 

Both thefe extremes are not only pernicious 
to the prefent peace and pleafure of fociety, 
but may alfo lead to very fatal confequences^. 

The flatterer encourages vice and folly, un- 
dermines the principles of virtue, and gains, 
by fraud and artifice, a degree of efteem and 
regard to which he has no title. The other 
docs what he can to frighten every one from 
what is right ; for if fincerity difcover fuch a 
heart, difguifc mufi: appear defirable ; and few 
confider fufficiently how much the caufc of 
virtue mufl: fufFer, whenever a good quality is 
made to appear in an unamiable light* 

Sincerity 
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Sincerity is indeed the ground-work of all 
that is good and valuable ; however beautifiil 
in appearance the ftrudhire may be, if it ftand 
not on this foundation, it cannot laft. But 
(incerity can hardly be called a virtue in it- 
felf, though a deviation from it is a fault: — ^ 
A man may be fincere in his vices, as wdl 
as in his virtues; and he who throws off 
all reftraint of remorfe or ftiame, and even 
makes a boaft of his vices, can claim no 
merit from the fincerity he exprcffes in fo 
doing* 

If he whq is fincere cannot appear amiabkj 
his heart is wrong, and his fincerity, far from 
beii^ a virtue, ferves only to add to the reft 
of his faults that of being willing to give pain 
to others, and able to throw afide that (hamc 
which Ihould attend on every fault, whether 
great or fmall, and which is fometimes a 

reftraint 
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reltraint to fuch as are incapable of being 
influenced by nobler motives. 

Roughnefs of manners is in faft to ht 
from being in itfelf a mark of iBncerity, that 
it is merely the natural expreffion of one 
charader, as gentlencfs is of anotberi and it 
(hould always be remembered, that to con- 
ned the idea of a good quality with a difa^ 
greeable appearance, is doing it a real injury, 
and leads to much more pernicious confe- 
quences than may at firft be apprehended. 
Yet this is too often done, in many inftances; 
not only by thofe who are interefted to pro- 
mote fuch a deception, but alfo by thofe who 
take up maxims upon credit, and believe 
what others have believed, without enquiring 
into the grounds of fuch opinions : and this 
is too much the cafe with the world in 
general. 

Much 
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Much has been laid ttitd written on the fiib^ 
jtft of Politenefs; but thofe who attempt to 
csach it, genentUy begin vrhere they ihould 
tend ; and the inftrudion they give is Ibnic- 
tMng like teaching a fet of elegant phmfes 
in a lai^age not underfteod, or inftniding 
a perfon in mufic, by making him kam a 
few tunes by memory, without any knowledge 
of tfe grounds of the fcience. The polifh of 
ekgant manners is indeed tm\y pleating, and 
tktctttkry in order to make the worthieft cha^ 
tzjSkct compkatly amiable^ but ic Should be 
u ^i^, and not a vam^ ; the ornament of a 
good heatt) not the difguife of a bad one. 

Where a truly benevolent heart is joined 
with a delicate mind, and both are diredted 
by a folid and refined ^nderibanding, the na- 
tural 'expreffion of thefe qualities will be the 
tflential part of true politenefs- All the reft 

is 
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is mere arbitrary cuftom, which varies ac- 
cording to the manners of different nations^ 
and different times. A conformity to this is^ 
however, highly necelTary; and thofe who 
negled to acquire the knowledge and pradice 
of it, betray the want of fome of the above-^ 
mentioned qualities. 

A perfbn might as well refufe to fpeak the 
language of a country^ as to comply with its 
cuftoms in matters of indifference; like it^ 
they are figns which, though unmeaning per- 
haps in themfelves, are eftablifhed by general 
confent to exprefs certain fentiments ; and a 
want of attention to them would appear to 
exprefs a want of thofe fentiments, and 
therefore, in regard to others, would have 
the fame bad effed. But though the negled 
of thefe things be blameable, thofe who con- 
fider them as the effential part of true po* 

litenefs 
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litends are much wider of the mark, for 
tltey may be ftridly obferved where that is 
entirely wanting. 

To wound the heart, to miflead the under- 
ftanding, to difcourage a timid charadter, to 
expofe an ignorant, though perhaps an inno- 
cent one, with numberlefs other inftances in 
which a real injury is done, are things by no 
means inconfiftent with the rules of polite- 
nefs, and are often done by fuch as would 
not go out of the room before the perfon 
they have been treating in this manner; for 
though doing fuch things openly might be 
confidered as ill-manners, there are many 
indireft ways which are juft as effedhjal, and 
which may be pradifcd without any breach 
of cftablilhed forms. Like the l^harifees of 
dkl,^ they are fcrupulous obfervers of the 
letter of the law in trifles, while they neglcdt 

Vol. I. N the 
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the fpirit of it; wd their olAkxvznccDffbnas, 
&r from giving any re^on to dcpi^d pn 
them, on the contrary often Serves them oply 
as a fheltcr, under which they can do fuch 
thipgs as others would not dar^ tp vulture 
upon. 

This is al(b, in geiiera}| ofily p«it on (lik< 
their beft drefs) when they are to ge Intp 
ccmipany; for whenever politeneis is npf: thf 
natural expreffion of the heart, i% mufl: he in 
ibme degree a rellraint, and will therefore 
probably be laid afidp in every unguarde<| 
hour, that is to fay, in all their intercoujfe 
with thofe whom it is of mpft cpnf^quei^ tq 
them to endeavour to make happy '*'«-rAn4 
the unhappinefs which fometimes reig?is in 
families, who really poflefs many good qualji-? 
ties, and are not wanting in mutual affedioni 
is often entirely owing to a-waot of that tru^ 
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and fincefe polMeneTs vhick ifaouid anbnate 
the whole condudl^ though the manner of tst^ 
{mcffiiig it mail be difl^rcnt aocordibig to di£« 
ierent circuraiftanoes. 

BoiiteMft is always necefl&pf to oompleat 
die happinefs of iodbtf in eveiy lituation, 
60m tbs acddentai meeting of flna^rs^ to 
tile moft intimate connedions of fitmiKes and 
fiaeoidi; 1>ut k^fmafi be the genuine eicprcfiion 
of the fdtded c^iarader, or it camait fae con-i 
ftanx: and univerfid. 

Let 4.1a Chen endeav^air to oonfider 2^ 
trde fouiida(tion of that ever-f»iea&ng quality 
diftinguilhed by the name of Politicne(s> 
leaving the ornamental part of it^ like other 
ornaments^ to ht deterniined by the £i(bion 
of tihe fdaoe and tkne. 

N a To 
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To enter fully into the detail of fuch a cha* 
n&er, would be an arduous talk indeed; but 
the flighteft iketch of what is truly pleafing^ 
cannot fail to afford fome fatisfadion; and 
there can hardly be a more ufeful exercife to 
the mind^ than to dwell on the confideration 
of good and amiable qualities^ to endeavour 
to improve upon every hint^ and raife our 
ideas of excellence as high as ppflible. We 
may then apply them to our own condudl in 
the ordinary occurrences of life; we may ob- 
ferve in what inftances we fall Ihort of that 
perfedlion we wilh to attain, endeavour to 
trace the caufe of the want of it in thofe in- 
ftances, and learn not to difguife our faults, 
but to amend them^ 

True benevolence infpires a fincere defire 
to promote the happinefs of others. True 
dcUcacy enables us to enter into their feel- 
ings; 
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ings; it has a quick fenfe of what may give 
pleafure or pain^ and teaches us to purlue the 
one^ and avoid the other; and a refined 
underfbmding points out the fureft means of 
doing this in different circumftances, and of 
foiting our conduft to the pcrfons with whom 
we are concerned. The union of all thefe 
will conAitute that amiable charafter, of 
which true politenefs is the genuine and 
natural exprellion^ 

The perfon who has not thefe qualities 
may indeed, by other means, attain to fome« 
thing like politenefs on fome occaiions ; but 
the perfon who pofleffes them in perfedion, 
can never be wanting in it, even for a mo- 
ment, in any inflance, or in any company;— 
with fuperiors and inferiors, with Grangers 
and with friends, the fame charad:er is flill 
prefervcd, though exprelTcd in difjcrent 

N 3 ways. 
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vays« Thofe pleaiiag attentions^ which a^ 
the charm of jfocietyr, are continually im4 
with eafe and fatisfiuftion^ for they are the 
natural language of fuch &i>tinaentf i and u> 
&ch a charader it would be painful to omit 
themi while every thing that can gjLve un«^ 
^necefiary pain^ even in the fmalleft degpee^ is 
conftaotly avdded^ becau£e diroSiy contrmy 
tD it; for no pain can be iaflided by a perfoik 
of fuch a difpofition^ without being (Iroi^f^ 
felt at the fame time, 

A &penor degree of dehcacy mtay eitm be 
the caufe of much pain to th9& who pefljrfs 
it ; they will be hurt at many thingg which 
would make na iinprcflkm upoa others;, but 
irom that very circumftancjSj they will be 
taught to avoid giving pain on wmberle& 
Qccafions, when others might do. it. When^ 
ever aa cxqefs of fenfihility is fuppofed to 

produce 
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pibdoee a cdntrtry eflfed, we may be ceitaiin 
it is^f in SstO:, an dxcefs 6f fclfifiiiiefs'. 

True ddieSacy feds the paicr it reccires, 
but it feds niach mdre if rongly the pain it 
gives;, and tlmrifote witt liever give any^ 
which it is poffible to avoid. Far from being" 
tite caufe of ujrtf c a foi iabfe cotnplaints^ uneafi- 
nda^ and fretfiAndfs^ it will always carefully 
ainitd foch tkiilgs; it will know hd\tr w 
make alldwailces for others^ atid rather fuiier 
in fiiencei dian give them unneceflary pain. 
Jt will inipire the gbntleft and moft engagii^ 
methods cf keipii% others to amend their 
fiastt8> and to corr&d: thofe irregularities of 
ttttnper which difturb the peace of focicty, 
without expofing them to the ];mmiliation of 
beihg upbraided, or even of being made fiilly 
fenfible of the offence they give; which oken 
difpa&s^ people rather to feek for excufes, 

than 
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than to endeavour to amend. In fhort, it 
enlightens and direds benevolence; dilcoveis 
numberlefs occafions for the exertion of it» 
which are too generally overlooked; and 
points out the fureft and moft pleating means 
of attaining thofe ends which it purfues. 

This earaeft defire to promote the happineis 
of all> which is eflential to true poUtenefs^ 
ihould always be carefully diitinguifhed from 
that defire of pleafing^ in which felf-love is in 
£i6t the objed; for though this may fbme- 
times appear to produce the fame effedb with 
the other, it is by no means fufficient fully to 
fupply i^s place. It is indeed a natural fenti- 
ment, which is both pleafing and ufeiiil when, 
kept within due bounds. 

' To gain the good-.will of others, is toothing 
to the heart; and they muft be proud or in^ 

feniible. 
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1 

ftnfible^ in a very imcommon degree^ .who are 
iKYt defirous of it: but much more than this 
is neceflary to infpire thie and conftant po. 
litencfs in every inftance; and this defire car- 
ried to excels^ may produce very pernicious 
confequences« 

From hence (bmetimes proceed endeavours 
to fupplant others in the favour of thofe we 
wifh to pleafe^ and to recommend ourfelves 
at their expence, together with all the train 
of evils which attend on envy and jealouly. 

From hence alfb flattery^ and all thole 
means of gaining favour, by which the real 
good of others is facrificed to our own 
intereft ; and frc»n hence much of the in- 
finccrity which prevails in common conver- 
iation. Falfe maxims- are adopted, and the 
real fentiments^ di%uifed; a difpofition to 

ridicule^ 
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ndicole, cenfitrioiilbd^ and vuMf oi6cr 
faults, arc cncouragsd; and truth andgooci. 
nefs are facrifked to the ftar of gnrixig 
oflfence: sutid thos an iodination m MM 
iratocent, and calculated to promote the* plei^ 
fure and advantage of fociety^ if impde pw^ 
dudtivc of much evil, by being fuffered to aft 
beyond its pmpet fphere^ and m take place 
of others whieh flM>u)d alvi^jn be fmfened 
befoie it« 

But €9tn eonfidered in the moft &roaMA>fo 
light, the deiire of pleaiing others falls £u: 
ihort of that endeavour to make tfosmi happy 
vhich bcnevotenee inspires: fiir the one is 
only €:&tvtcd in fuck it^ances as can gain <di^ 
fervatioa; the other extends to every thing 
wkhin its power, and can faciiiice even the 
defire <i^ pleafir^^ to time of doing real ffmA, 
l^h^Dever the one is iifccniifteiit With the 

other. 
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odier* Yet where thia k done with that true' 
polkenefs which is the efie£t of thoTe qualities 
dhtsAf mentioned^ it is very likely to fucceed 
better in the end^ even as to gaining &vour 
with all thofe whole &vour is truly valuable: 
bitt it d^xtids not on fuch circumfbuices; it 
is a fettled charader^ which is naturally dif« 
played in every inftance, without art or ftudy. 

It may alio be obferved^ that though a great 
degree of ailedtion may fubfift where this 
qdi\ky is wanting^ yet that want will always 
prove an allay to the pleafure of it« 

We fee perfons who really feel this afiec<# 
tion, who would do and fuffer a great deal to 
ferve eachr< ot^r, and would confider a fepa<- 
ration by abfence or death as one of the 
greateft of evils ; and who yet^ merely from 
the want of this quality^ lofe a thoufand 

opportunities 
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opportunities of promoting the happinefs of 
thofe they truly love and value, and often give 
them real pain, without ever fufpedHng 
thcmfelvcs of being wanting in regard and 
aflfcdtion, becaufc they feel that they would 
be ready to exert themfelves in doing them 
any eflential fervice*. 

Thus the pleafure of fociety is deftroyed, 
and the fuppofed confcioufnefs of poffefling 
good qualities (for the exertion of which it is 
poflible no opportunity may ever offer) is 
thought to make amends for the want of fuch 
as are truly pleafing and ufeful in every day 
and hour of our intercourfe with each other. 

Happinefs confifts not in fome extraordi- 
nary inftance of good fortune, nor virtue in 
fome illuftrious exertion of it; for fuch 
things are in the power of few : but if they 

are 
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are true and genuine, the one muft be prac- 
dfed, and the other enjoyed, in the conilant 
and uniform tenor of our lives« 

The perfon who on fomc extraordinary oc- 
caiion does another fome fignal piece of fer-* 
vice, is by no means fo great a benefa(3^or, as 
one who makes his life eaiy and happy by 
thofe pleafing attentions, the fingle inflances 
of which too often pafs unnoticed, but which 
altogether form the delight of focial inter- 
courfe, and afford a calm and ferene pleafurc, 
without which, the moft profperous fortune 
can never bellow happinefs. 

There is a fecurity in all our intercourfc 
with perfons of this chatadler, which banilhes 
that continual anxiety, and dread of giving 
offence, which fo often throw a reftraint on 

the freedom of converlation. 

Such 
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Such pcrf(Mis wifh all mankind to be ami^ 
able and happy» and therefore would certamljr 
do their utmoft to make them lb; and fiu: 
from taking offence where none was intended^ 
they will be difpofed to ftt all in the moil 
favourable light; and even where they camiot 
approve^ they will never be fevere in therr 
cenfures on any« but always ready to endea- 
vour to bring them back Co what it r^ht^ 
with that gentlenefs and delicacy, which fliev 
it is for their fakes they wiih it, and not in 
rcientment of an injury recenml, or with a 
view to aflume to themfelves a fiipeiionty 
over them. 

They will make allowwices for all die little 
peculiarities of humour, all the weaioneflb^ 
and even the faults, as &r as pofiibie; of 
thofc with whom they converfe, and case- 
fiiUy avoid whatever way tend to irrita>Ee and 

a^ravate 



/ 
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aggr^vatf thems whkh k o&en done by fiacfa 
cbioga 9S W011I4 be trifljiig and indii&iient in 
Gtb^ circiimftances. This not only has a 
tmii ef&&» by giving prefect uneafinds^ bid: 
i^rv^ to ftreiigtten ^ bad habit; for every 
^It (pantioilarly a fault of the temper) is 
increafed by erxrcifh; and trifles^ which 
might have been immediately forgotten, are 
kept up by being taken notice of, till they 
become neal evils. 

They will dfo camfuily avoiid expofing 
peculiariti^ ^nd weaknefles, and never en-* 
gage in the cru^l fport of what is called 
^ playihg off a charafter,'* by leading others 
to betray their own follies, and make them- 
felves ridiculous without fulpefting it. Such 
an aipufement is by no means inconfiftent 
Ivith ar^iUci^ politenefs, becaufe the perfbn 
who differs by it is not fenfible of the injury; 

but 
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but it is diredly contrary to that politenefs 
which is true and fincere, becaufe none of 
the qualities on which it is founded taold 
ever infpire fuch condud, or find any gratis 
iication in it. On the contrary, they would 
give a feeling of the injury, of which the 
perfon who fufFers it is infenfible. 

There is indeed fomething particularly un- 
generous in this condudl ; it is like a robbery 
comniitted in breach of trufl; and not only 
the benevolent, but the honefl heart muft be 
ihocked at it. To fay it is deferved, is no 
excufe : a puniihment may often be d^ferved^ 
but it can never be a pleafure to a benevolent 
heart to inflid it* 

But it is impoflible to enter into a particular 
detail of the condud which this Jtncere polite- 
nefs would inlpire on every occafion. Its 

motive 
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motive remaining always the fame^ the man* 
ner of cxprefling it will readily be varied 
as different circumftances may require; it 
will obferve forms, where a negledi: of them 
would give oifence; it will be gentle, mild> 
and unafie&ed, at all times; compaifionate» 
and tenderly attentive to the af&idted; in- 
dulgent to the weak, and ready not only to 
bear with them without impatience, but to 
give them all polfible afliftance. Ever diC- 
pofed to make the bed of all, eafy, cheerful, 
and even playful in familiar intercourie, and 
on fuitable occafions; lince, far from being 
a reftraint upon the freedom of ibciety, it is 
indeed the only way of throwing afide all re- 
ftraint, without introducing any bad confe- 
quences by doing fo. 

It needs no artifice and di%uife; it purfues 

no linifter aims, no felfifh views; but feeks the 

Vol. I. O real 
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ittti good of dk, eftdktwJKrt to eK|m& rnhnA 
k fiNts^ and to appear fochas it tnsJy ia. 



How piea&ig; wgpc geiienl fociety; if fiich 
m 4Sfyel&d0a prevadled! Ham ddig^tM all 
fyna^f mcercoui&9 if it ^eK nerer laid 
«fide ! Excn fiiendfliip itfetf caimot be c<iBi«* 
pDeady ^^W ^^^^^ jt>*«cYeii ctal affisc*. 
tioii wiji not always fuspfity ks place, fc «s 
«ti unh^enTal ciiarm^ whkh ^nbeiliOiea leveijr 
plea&m k) ibciai life, prevents iiuinberle& 
uneaiiAefies and drafts which ib <Aen diC^ 
tui4> itt peace, and fofrms ;^fe which it 
camiot entirety pt^vent. It adds huStrt to 
every -good aM vakejble quality, and dn tame 
degf^ wiH ait'CMfte /or many faults, and pi^e* 
vent their bad efFedls. 

Sot it may he alked, how is this ^ality 
10 be ' attained! And it muft indeed be 

owned. 



vfdfUmf^y mi g99d f^^, wifb^ ^^k 4J^ 

iBQ^iroye Aeir t^imts^ *f ^tfeey will ^jswtjfesP* 
f^omimgi ad«^MQe$ «owixd$ jut. ^ve;^ ^gpf^^ 
tf> fira&ife it. 



us confider what con^^u^ line Ic^tLf 
ineat$ defor&cid wjduld .dl<3;a^ pn eyery .4i£- 
ferent occafiop; lef. w efldi^y^yr j» /^^ 
$o QunSdves the beft is^tiof^ of It vffi ^i^ .«ble» 
and then watch for pppcvrj^tyies to pjiij; ,^ 
in praftice. 

^%ich « .#teAjtigin jvill 4ifcpyer jos^tfxf \ 
sskkh wejee .overlooked fep%g; .it wiU f^ 

O2 us 
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us where we have been wanting^ and to what 
caufe it hath been owing; and point out to 
us thofe qualities in which we are deficient^ 
and which we ought to endeavour to culti- 
vate with the greateft care. Our iphere of 
ai^ion will be enlaiged, and many things^ 
too generally confidered as matters of indif- 
ference^ will become objefts of attention^ 
and afford means of improving ourfelves^ 
and benefitii^ others. Nothing will be neg-- 
leded as triflings if it can do this even in 
the fmalleil degree, fince in that view even 
trifles become valuable. Our ideas of excel- 
lence will be raifed by continually aiming at 
it, and the heart improved by the thoughts 
of being thus employed. 

Above all, let us fubdue thofc paflions 
which fo often oppofe what reafon approves^ 
and what would afford the trucft pleafures 

to 
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to the heart; and let us fix all that is good 
and amiable on the only fure and immoveable 
foundation — the precepts of that Religion 
which alone can teach us confhuit, univer^, 
and difinterelled benevolence. 
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ON THE 



CHARACTER of CURIO. 



** 9npiS his way," faid Alcander, as Curio 
went out of the room : " indeed^ my 
'' friendj you mud not mind it, he is an ho- 
" neft fellow as ever lived.'* 

* It may be fb/ replied Hilario, * but 
^ really his honefty is nothing to me; and had 

* he picked my pocket, and converfed with 

* good-humour, I ihould have (pent a much 

* more agreeable evening. He has done no- 
' thing but vent his i^leen againft the world, 

*and 
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^ and contradift every thing that was iaid ; 

* and you would have me bear with all this, 

* becaufe he does not deferve to be hanged V 

••^ Indeed/' faid Alcander, "you do not 
know hint; with all his roughnefs^ he has a 
worthy, benevolent heart ; — his family and 
*^ friends muft bear with the little peculiar!- 
^* ties of his temper, for in eflential things he 
^< is always ready to do them fervice, and I 
** \^ill venture to fay,- he would beftow his 
•♦ laft Ihilling to affift them in diftrefs^ I 
•' remember, a few weeks ago, I met him on 
the road in a violent rage with his fervant^ 
becaufe he had negleded fome trifle be 
expected him to have done; nothing he 
♦• did could pleafe him afterwards, and the 
•• poor fellow's patience was almofl exhaufted, 
" fb that he was very near giving him wam- 
•* ing. Soon after, the fervant's horfe threw 

him^ 



cc 
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^ him, and he was very dangeroufly hurt. 
<^ Curio immediately ran to him, carried 
*' him home in his amis, fent for the beft 
•*afliftance, and attended him conflandy 
^* himfelf, to fee that he wanted for nothing ; 
^' he paid the whole expehce; and as he has 
*' never recovered fo far as to be able to do 
'^ his work as he did before. Curio has taken 
care to fpare him upon every occafion, and 
has increafed his wages, that he may be able 
to afford the little indigencies he* wants*'* 



cc 
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• How lucky it was,* replied Hilario, * that 
' the poor fellow happened to meet with this 

* terrible accident, for otherwife hp,. would 
' never have known that he had a good 
' mafter, but might have gone to his grave 
' with the opinion that he was an ill-natured 

* churl, who cared for nobody but himlelf. 

* The other day I met one of his nephews, 

* who 
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«wlio had juft been at dinnet with himi 

* the young feUow was come to town fixun 

* Cambridge for a few days^ and had been to 

* vifit his unckj but happenii^ unfortunately 

* to be df efled for an alTembly^ the old gentle* 
*man was difpkafed with his appearance^ 

* and began railing at the yice» and follies of 

* the age, as if his nephew had been deeply 
^ engaged in them^ though I believe no one 

* is lefs inclined to them; but every thing he 

* did or faid, was wrong through the whole 

* day, and, as he has really a refpedt for his 

* uilcle» he came away quite dejeded and 

* mortified at his treatment of him/ 

V And a few days after/' replied Alcander, 

•when that nephew called to take leave of 

^ him, he flipt a bank^nQte of one hundred 

f * pounds i<ito his hands at parting, to pay 

r the expences of his journey, and ran out 

"of 
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**<if |be fobm tb a^'oui recehdng hbtlianks' 
»' for it." 



* So then/ remrned Hilarkt^ « if the 
« fcimg man k a[ k fordid dHpeffiTion^ Md 

< ^l^k# ftiM^ ^ better iMAg thstn fri^iid- 
^fhip^ good-humour^ afid adi che attniikble 
' qualities which render life agreeable^ he has 
^ rexfofi to bcf ptrfefttjr fiitisfkd with his 
« uncte ; if he is iMt, tfte old gerttleman has 
^ d^Mi Ins port tif ntske biffi i&, hy (tu^itig 
' Umf that^ HGcordilig tSo-fais nociom, kkid- 
«Aefe c<MiUt* fti giving Ituxney. For ml/ 
*|)iirti If ey^f I fliowld b« « beggllry or 

* break my bones> I may perhaps be glad to 

• meet with your friend again ; but as I hope 

< Mfith«r of Haok tbifig» anr tver likely to 
^ Ri^petl td ln«^ I tm hy fto ffxeahs ambJUr 
' tiou» of <he honour 4iff Kis acqiiaimAii£e>— 
^ h}s good ^ihf le« m nolMug to me, atid 

•his 
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* his bad ones are ^ plague to all who come 

* in his way/ 

•• One may bear with them/*^ replied At- 
CANDER^ <^ where there is fb much real worth ; 
^ the whole wqrld could not bribe that mam 
«^ to da a bafe aiSion*" 

• So much the better for him/ returned 
HiLARio^ ^ but really^ as I faid before^ it 
•is nothii^ to me; and after all, whatever 
•excufes your good^-nature may find for 
*him> there muft be fomething wrong, im 
*^the heart, where the manners are fo un- 
^plealant.* 

•^ He has not a good temper/' faid Al- 
CANDER, *^ and every man has not the fame 
** command over himfelf; but indeed he 
'^ has a good heart; and if you knew him as 

«* well 
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** well as I do, you muft love him with all 
** his oddities." 

* His oddities are quite enbugh for me/ 
returned Hilario, 'and I defire to know 

* no more of him ; he might make me ejieem 

* him, but he could never make me Ime him; 

* and it is very unplealant to feel one of thefc, 

* where one cannot feel the other/ 

Alcander could not but be fenfible of the 
truth of many of Hilario's obfervations j — 
he lighed in fecret for the friend whofe good 
qualities he valued, and whofe foibles gave 
him pain; and could Curio have known 
what his friend felt for him at that moment, 
it might perhaps have gone farther than all 
he ever read or thought upon the fubjeS; 
towards corredling a fault for which he often 
blamed ^himfelf, but which he ftill continued 

to 
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to indulge^ and to imagine buafielf undble 
to fubdue. 

I^rfaaps neither iof the ptnies conoemed 
ia dds diQuice were mdl qiudifkd to ^ttdge 
as to the fubjedl of k* Efteem and xegard 
iflflueoced Ac jom, and added Aceogeh to 
his gcndnnatuse; while the oth^^ whofe {»- 
tience was weaned out b^ the ilL-huauntts joi 
a (trangerj of whofe merits he was ignorant^ 
was naturally difpofed to view them in. an 
tiniavoinable light* But fuch a cpaveria&pii 
muft induce every indifl^r ent perion to refled 
on the importance of a quality which could 
oblige a friend to blu(h for the perfon hf 
efteoxied^ and make an enemy at firft figbt 
of one by no means wanting in goodf^natuis^ 
who came into company with a.difpoiition:W 
pleafeand to be plealed^ and whofe diiguft was 
occafioned by a difappoimment in that aim. 

Can 
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Can fuch a quality be a matter of little 
confequence, which thofe who are pundhial ia 
their duty in more cffcntial points may be 
permitted to negletA ? Can it be a difpofitton 
£) ftrongly implanted in the heart of any man, ' 
that his utmoft efforts cannot conquer it? — 
The firft fuppofition might fumjfli an excufe 
for giving way to any &uk, fince all may fancy 
they have virtues to cotmterbalance iL The 
laft would reduce us almoft to mere machines. 
and difcourage every effort to reform and im- 
prove the heart, without which, no real and 
fislid virtue can be attained. 
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'T^RUE Fortkude is a ftrength «f mia^ 
which cvuiot be overcome ky any triab 
or »Df fiifferings. It confiOs not ia bdi^ 
iaienfible of them^ for thefe is &o real ht^ 
titude In bearing what we 4o not feel; but it 
renders us fuperior to them^ and enables us 
to a& as we oi^ht to do in eveiy <fifferent 
fituation in life^ in every change chat cm 
aflS:£):. ottr outward eirc«iinftances> or our ki* 
ward ^lii^. 

There is a kind o# fortitude which pra^* 
cecds from naturat^ conAiaitio«: l^me Me 
,.L P Icfs 
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lefs affedted by trials than others; and fbme, 
from ftrong health and fpirits^ are able to go 
through a great deal without finking under 
it. But this can only extend to a certain 
degree. Af&idtions may come to fuch a 
height, that the moll infenfible muft feel 
them; and then their apparent fortitude is 
overcome, and the ftrongeft health and fpi* 
rits can only refift a litde longer than the 
weakeft,, — ^they muft give way to a fufficient 
force, and, therefore can never be the fource 
of true and conftant fortitude. 

There is alio a kind of fortitude which is 
called forth to adion on particular occa- 
fions, and for a time appears fuperior to the 
trial; and this may fometimes be infpired 
even by motives which are in themfelves 
lughly blamea|}le. A point in view, which is 
eagerly purfued^ will enable a perfon to go 

through 
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thttnigh what at othei* times might appeailr 
iniiippoitable; but this can only laft while the 
motive remains in force} and thofe who by 
this have been rendered equal to what appear 
to be the greateft trials, have often al other 
times funk under the ffnalleft. True forti- 
tude muft fpring from fome principle which 
is conftant and unchangeable, and can fUpport 
it at all times, and againft every attstck. 

It cannot therefore be derived from any 
thing in this world. Natural ftrength muft 
yield to pain and forrow;— earthly confidera- 
tions can fupport us no farther than their 
immediate influence extends; — ^pride cannot 
enable us to bear humiliations, or even thole 
little mortifications which daily occur, when 
there is no credit to be gained by doing fo;— 
and philofophy muft at laft be reduced to 
nothing more than fuppreiling complaints^ 

P 2 and 
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and inakiiig the beft of what it caqnqi o^ft, 
Thefe TMff infpire a ilceqgth which wiU h4 
fqr a time— 4 ftrength which may ferv« finr 
ceruin pcc^iionaj but will &il on otfam^i*^ 
or an appearance offbcngth to conceal fivr 
weaknefi. But none of thefe can in^gre that 
fortitude which is a conllant inyariahfe di^i^ 
iition erf* mind^ prepared for every trials an4 
fuperior to them all. This cm p^ly be de^ 
rived from a confidence in that ailiftance 
which can never fail; 6om a ifiQtive for 
z&ion which is fufiicient t9 carry u& throu^^ 
eveiy trial; and from h^>eft wht^h npth^ig i|^ 
this world can taHe aw#y. 

The efl^ of this fortitude i|j Uwjt it ipakea 
us lleadily and conftantly puiiiie thfigK»f g|pf| 
we have in view; it is dr^wn aOde by qa 
pl^fure; it Ihrinks at no difficulty; it ^nln 
under no afiiidtion; but i^lutf^y gp«» mu 

whatever 
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whaeevtr hnqr 6e die path ai^gned, and 
diough it ms^ iiif&r^ it never yiddi. 

This virtue is cxcrcifedi iiot otdy in the 
greatefl ^idlions^ but in the daily occur- 
rencesc^fife; and if in tkefe its trbds are not 
lb paihful, yet they may perhaips often be 
raorr diiEcuit. It enables ifs to be^r the frntl^ 
and weaknefifes of others, the ^iappoint^ 
ments and humiliations which all muft meet 
mtby and the i»md>erle£i little vexations and 
inconvemenciesi which though when confix 
demd fej^aiatdy ttey may s^ear trifling, y^ 
ctften idhft the temper much more than wi 
are ffemiaily aware of. 



It is alfo excrcifed by our own weaknefles 
and imperfedions; for there is no perfon 
Kvii^ who can always preferve the fame 
equal ilate of mind and fpirits: and it is no 

P 3 incon- 
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inconfiderablc part of true fortitude, to avoid 
giving way to what none can avoid feeling; 
and to perfevere in ading as we ought in 
every different difpolition of mind. 

This then is the great and diftinguifhii^ 
charader of true fortitude; — ^That it is con* 
ftant andtinvariable^ the fame at all times^ 
in all trials^ and in all difpolitions ; it depends 
not on the circumftances in which wc may 
be placed, nor on the ftrength either of body 
or ipirits which we may enjoy; but it enables 
us to exert all the ftrength we poiTefs, (which 
is often much more than we are apt to ima^ 
jgine) it is feated in the will, and never gives 
yray in any inft^ce. 

Without this virtue, there can be no de-- 
pendance on any other. Thofe who hayc die 
|)efl: inclinations in the world, muil find a 

time 
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time of difficulty, — a time wh^n from the 
oppofition they may. meet with, or from their 
own weaknefs, the performance of their duty 
muft require no fmall degree of exertion ; 
and if they have not fortitude to go on, in 
Ipite of all fuch difficulties, their former 
good dilpofitions and good adtions will be of 
little ufe» 

The pradUce of virtue is indeed often at* 
tended with applaufe fufficient to animate 
vanity to affiime the appearance of it; and 
even where it is pure and genuine, the efteem 
and affedUon^ engaged by it, cannot but be 
highly pleafing to all, and niuft affijrd fbmc 
degree of affiftance and fupport* But there 
are many inftances in which all thefe fupports 
are entirely wanting; and true fortitude will 
enable us to ac^ as we ought to do, without 
any fuch affiftance, and even when we are fure 

that 
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thtt the cdofequeace of doingfe wili be dU 
veGdy cootimiy to all tfaii. 

It ott bter not only iht want of appfobo^. 
tion, but the mortification of being fliglmd 
orUamed^ and pfeiftverr^ whate¥er nugr be 
the cOnieqi^ence in regard to thia world} 
not from a contempt for the opinions e( 
others^ for it does not hinder fuch humilia^ 
dons from being felt^ but it fupports them 
with courage and refohition, and will never 
endeavour to avoid them by the (tighcdft de- 
viation from the right patb> or to reitttn diem 
by a difplay of its fuperiority^ or by giving 
any degree of pain or humili^ion to thofe 
from whom they came. Far from being a 
ftera or rugged quality^ it is indi^n&bly 
MceflBury to fuppttt that g^enefs and fwefeu 
ne& of diQ»ofition> wiiieh form the chaim of 
ftcial lifei and whitfe can neirer be long pie* 

fcrved 
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UfnA hy thofe who have not fortitude to bear 
the vexations they muft often meet with from 
ttie weaknefles and inadvertencies^ and even 
from the pride and ill-temper, of thofe with 
whom they converfe; thzt fpirif, (as it is 
tofiunonly called) which immediately fefcnts 
fevety trifling injury, and endeavours to returft 
it, is in &£t a weakne(s,-^-a proof of not 
bdng able to bear them* True fortitude cam 
conquer it; and without this, no apparent 
gentknefs of character can ever be depended 
on, fij^e it will onl)r lad tiU there is fulfil 
cteltt provocation to get the better of it. 

To the want of this kind of fortitude, 
moch of the unhappinefs of (bciety is owing. 
A trifle gives offence, aiid is refented; we 
cannot bear a little mortification, or hum!^ 
Station; or, perhaps, we cannot bear to ap-r 
pear to want Cpim to refcnt foch things, and 

da 
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do ourfelvcs jufticc. True fortitude can bear 
k allj, whenever it is our duty to do fb; and 
few coniider the importance of exerting it on 
iiich occafioos«. 

It enables us to acknowledge our errors 
and our fauks^ inflead of having recourie to 
anj artifice or mifreprefentation to difguife or 
juftify what the heart in fecret difapproves^ 
or mull disapproves on a fair and impartial 
cimfideratioa; to which^ want of fortitude 
to bear the mortifying view of our own 
imperfeftions, is often one of the greateft 
hindrances* 

In grcaf affliftions, fortitude is exerted not 
only in fupprefling complaints and murmurs^ 
but in rendering us fuperior to them^ by 
enabling us to take an enlarged view of things j 
to confider the hand from which they come,^ 
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and the advantages which may be derived 
from them ; and it inlpires not merely a tame 
fubmiflion^ but an adive refolution^ . which 
in every trial exerts its utmoft powers, and 
excites us to do the befl: we can, whatever 
that may be, and whatever ftruggle fuch ex- 
ertion may coft us* 

In ihort, it enables us to make the bed of 
every thing, to purfue fteadily and conftantly 
the path of duty, unmoved by all the attacks 
of pleafure or of pain, and unwearied by the 
moft tedious and apparently unfucce&ful 
exertions. 

In order to obtain this fortitude, we can^ 
not but be fenfible, that a ftrength fuperior to 
our own is neceflary : the experience of every 
day muft Ihew us our weaknels, and the in- 
fuflSciency of thofe fupports which any thing 

in 
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Iq thii world cam afibrd us. But the Word 
of Eternal Tmth has promifed us k help 
which ihali never fail thofe who fincerely feek 
for it : for this then we nmft apply by conftant 
prayer^ not only in general^ but in every par^ 
ticular inftance. But we mull: not fuppo(e 
that this help can be obtained without exerting 
our own endeavours; we mull do our beft, that 

Wc may hope to be iiflifted; and in fo doing, 
we may fecurcly depend upon it, in every trial 
that can come upon us. 

Too great a confidence fai our own ftrength 
i$, indeed, diredly contrary to true fortitude, 
find generally leads to a defeat; but we 
jfhould alfo be cautious that we do not run 
into another extreme, and give way to foch 
a degree of diffidence as may hinder us froax 
exerting ourfelve§, or give the name of diffi- 
dence to real indolence. 

The 
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The wnfcioufncfs of our own ureakaefs 
(ho\44 iMo^^ indiitc us to feck a more 
poweri^l i^iliftance^ but our endeiivours are 
nfiO^Skry in order to obtain it ; and neither 
the prefuwptuoua, nor the indolent^ bavc any 
right te hope for it. 

Lpt ua then exert ourfelves on every occa- 
iien, and oevcr give wsif in the fm^lleft in-. 
fHllC^> if wc mean to be fteady in the greatefl:. 
I^ ua endeavour to imprefs upon our minds 
th^ importance of the objedls we have in view 
— ^the favour of God, and pur own eternal 
happinefs ; we fhall then have a motive for 
^&km, continually before us, fufficient to fup- 
port us in the greateft difficulties, to arm us 
signinft the feverefl ihocks of afflidlion, wd 
enable us to endure the longed/ courfe of 
fufferings to which human life is liable. 



Is 
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Is it poflible we Ihould fink under the hu-> 
miliation we may meet with from this worlds 
while we may hope for the approbation of 
God himfdf ? Can we not fuffcr a tranfitory 
afflidtion^ with the profpedt of endlefs felicity 

before us? ^It is for want of attending fufE^ 

ciently to thefe things, that prefent trials ap- 
pear to us fo infupportable ; and the only 
cfFedual preparation for theie trials is, to arm 
ourielves with comforts which they cannot 
take away, and motives for adtion which may 
be fuiEcient to carry us through them with 
lefolution and vigour. 

When we look into the Holy Scriptures, 
we find the Chriftian life continually reprc- 
fcnted as a ftate of warfare, in which we are 
called to contend with the temptations of this 
world, and with our own perverfe inclina« 
Uons. We muft deny ourfdves, and take up 

the 
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the oofs, if we would be the difciplcs of 
Chrift; — we muft conquer, if we would obtain 
the crown;— -we muft lay afide every weight, 
and run with patience the race that is fet 
before us ; — we muft endure unto the end, if 
we hope to be laved.^ 

Such is the account given us of the ftate to 
which we are called, and fuch a profpedl muft 
ftrongly imprefs upon our minds the neccffity 
of arming ourfelves with true fortitude ; — of 
being fted&ft, inmioveable, while we have the 
moft powerful and comfortable motives to in* 
duce us to be fo; — ^forafmuch as we know that 
our " labour is not in vain in the Lord/' Wc 
know that we fhall conquer, if we faint not; 
that if we are faithful unto death. He will give 
us a crown of life — ^ happinefs beyond what 
the eye hath feen, or the ear heard> or the 
heart of man is able to conceive. 

Such 
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Such a viev of the Ouiftian ftate muft 
flicw us, in a ftrong light, the nature of that 
fortitude that is required, in order to enable 
ui to perfivm our part in it. Human modvet 
may inipire Qccafionai exertions which excite 
admiration; but thofe inftances of fortitude 
which are mod admired, are feldora, in rea- 
lity, fuch as are moft difficuh; and the true 
Chriftian muft be armed with a fortitude &r 
fuperior to that which is diiplaycd on (uch 
occaiions ; a fortitude which requires no earthly 
fiipport; which aims at no piefent reward; 
which refifts pleafure and psun, himiiliation 
and wearinefs ; which is the fame at all timet, 
and can always obtain the moA difikuk of aU 
conquefts — that which is gained over our own 
inclinations. 

The perfon who facrifices pleafure to »fi« 
bition, convenience to avarice, or any preftnt 

indulgence 
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indulgence to pride^ or fome other predonu- 
nant pailion^ may appear ta adt with fortitude 
in many inftances^ when^ in fad^ his condu<5t 
is diredly contrary to it ; iince he only gives 
way to a darling inclination^ and purfues the 
means of gratifying it; and fhould a trial come 
which required the facrifice of that inclina-- 
tion^ his imaginary fortitude muft fail. 

But the fortitude of the true Chriftian is 
prepared for every thing ; like all his other 
virtues, it is not the occaiional exertion of a 
moment^ but the conftant difpoiition of his 
mind. It is alib^ like all other virtues^ never 
perfe(5Uy known^ but by endeavouring to 
pradtife it. All are fenfible that it is neceC- 
lary in pain and afflidions ; few confider fufii* 
ciently how often it is necellary even in the 
moft ordinary occurrences — ^the moft trifling 
converfations. 

Vol. I. Q^ How 
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How often are the real fentiments ^iguiied^ 
the innocent injured^ and falfe maxims fuf-* 
fered to gain ground, merely for ivalitt of jrefbu 
lution to refift the torrent, from a fear of foeii^ 
Angular, or of lofing any fhare in the good 
opinion of others by oppofing their fentiments t 
And thus the caufe of truth and goodriefe is 
betrayed, and often fuffers as much firom 
timid friends, as from real enemies ; for con- 
verfation will influence the charadter and 
condudt: by degrees the mind grows hrnU 
liar with what once it difapproved, and learns 
to believe what has been frequentljr repeated, 
and fuffered to pafs unnoticed, till that deli- 
cacy, which was (hocked at theleaft appearanc^^ 
of any thing wrong, is infenfibly worn away. 

Wrong opinions miflead the pradlice, and 
uncharitable ones corrupt the heart; but thcfe 
exertions which true fortitude infpire$> ihould 

at 
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^ fSsyt A^me time be carefully diftinguifhed 
from that pofitive»e6 and love for contradic- 
tion ^hich fa often difturb the peace and plea-* 
fore of fociitfy, and which (even when they 
happen tdbe exerted in a good cau&) frequently 
do a real injury to what they mean to defend. 

The peribn who feels pain in oppofing the 
opinio&s and inclinations of others^ and does it 
merdy from a fenfe of duty, will always endea^ 
vour to avoid giving pain by doing fb; but a 
gentlenefs and timidity of diipofition, and an 
eameft defire to pleafe, are qualities which may 
lead tp excelles, as well as the contrary; and 
true fortitude requires the facrifice of our incli- 
nations, whenever our duty makes it neceflary. 

But it is impoHible to enumerate the various 
inftances in which fortitude is neceflary in 
the daily occurrences of lite* A careful at- 

QjX tention 
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tendon to our own conduA» and a candid 
enquiry into the motives of it^ will be the 
fureft means to point out to us wherdn we 
are wanting^ and to give us a juft notion of 
that fortitude which is neceflary to fupport us 
cm every different occafion. 

I^ us then often examine our own^ hearts, 
and enquire^ whether the fear of difpleafihg 
others does not fometimes induce us to di£- 
guife our real fentiments^ and appear to ap- 
prove what in our hearts we condemn? — 
Whether we arc not fometimes pofitive^ 
becaufe we cannot bear to own ourfelves in 
the wrong ; or complying, becaufe wc dread 
being thought fo?— Whether wc do nm: fome- 
times give a fan<ftion to uncertain fulpicions, 
or ill-natured ridicule, fiom a fear of being 
thought to poflefs lefs penetration than others^ 
or fixrni the apprehenlion of expofing our- 

felves 
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felves to the like, if we (hotild venture to op- 
pofe them? — ^In ihort, whether we are never 
induced by fear, either to ipeak^ or to be 
filenty when our unprejudiced judgment would 
have led us to do otherwife? If fq, we are» 
in that inftance, wanting in true fortitude; 
nor is the want of it lefs evident in giving wa/ 
to our own faults and weaknefles^ than to 
thofe of others. 

« 

Can we fubdue our pride, anger, fretfiiU 
nefs, &c. — all thofe paflions which are fo 
often excited by trifles in common life, and 
which, on fuch occalions, are in general too 
eafily fuffered to take their courfe without 
refiftance? ' Do we not rather Ibmetimes give 
way to them, for want of refblution to en- 
deavour to fupprefs them ; or from a fear of 
being deipiled for our infeniibility, or our 
tamenefs, if we Ihould fuflfer any injury to pals 

unno* 
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unnoticed? Gin we bear the varkKis kindi 
of moitificatioiis we may meet wkh from- 
others, without endeavouring to return them, 
a«id fubmit even to unjuft cenTure, when 
charity or any other duty requires our doii^' 
fol Can we ftcrificc our inclinations to thofe 
of ot^rs^ with cheerfiilner$ and good-hu- 
mour, without tcUii^ the world that we are 
doing fo, and endeavouring to exalt ourfdves 
at the expencc of thofe we pretend to oblige, 
and to gain admiration to fuppoft and rewistrd 
us^? Can we bear the follies and weakneiTe^ 
of thofe with whom we converfe, and the 
many little circumftances which often render 
fociety tirefome to us, without giving pain by 
{hewing that it is fo? And do we endeavour, 
by every gentle and engaging method, not 
only to make others eafy and happy, but to 
win them over to all that is amiable and 
gdod> and help them to amend thofe imper* 

fedions 
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fe&kms which wc cannot help obferving^ 
without expoiing them to jdie huiniliation €f 
knowing that we are feqfible of them?-— «• 
The good that may be done in this way is 
ieldom attended to as it ddenres; but fuch en- 
deavours require no fihall decree of fortitudi^ 
fince their fucce& muft, in general^ be attained 
by flow and almoft in^perceptible degrees, and 
often remains entirely unknown; and far from 
being attended with any admiration, they wiU» 
for the inoft part, pafs unnoticed, — ^perhapa 
often be totally miiintequ:eted« 

Thefe are but a few of the luimberlefs occa« 
lions in which true fortitude is necei!ary in 
common life. A little attention to the circum-* 
ftances which daily occur, will point out to us 
many more, on which it may be highly ufeful 
to enquire into the motives of our condu<5l: ; and 
fuch enquiries will often ihew^ that a want of 

fortitude 
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ferdtude is in reality the fburce of many fiiults 

and imperfedtions, which are too generally 

overlooked^ or afcribed to Ibme other caule. 

I 

How hBppY then is the fituation of him 
who 18 armed with that true and conftant 
fortitude, which refts with full confidence on 
Almighty Power, and is fupported by it in 
every trial; — ^who is thus prepared for all 
events, and able not only to/uffer, but to aS 
as he ought to do in every different fituation; 
— who can bear with the lame refelution thofe 
fevere (hocks which at once deftroy his 
earthly happinefs, and thole little mortifica- 
tions which continually allay it; — ^who never 
can be deterred from the path of duty, either 
by the allurements ofpleafure, the dread of 
fufierings, or the wearinefs and difgufl: which 
attend on long'^ontinued trials, and the dis- 
couragement of repeated difappointments ! 

The 
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The nerves may tremble at the approach of 
paiiij — ^the fpirits may fink beneath a load of 
grief, — ^but the refolution remains unmoved ; 
and pain or afflidtion, however ftrongly felt, 
arc boldly encountered, whenever they are 
inflidted by the difpenlations of Providence, 
or when the confideration of duty makes it 
neceilary voluntarily to endure them. 



This alone is true Chriftian Fortitude ;- 
fortitude far fuperior to that which in many 
ftriking inflances has engaged the admira^ 
tion of mankind : — and this is neceilary to all 
who wilh to attain that perfedion to which 
we are called. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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